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SEPTEMBER, 1937 


NOTES ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF MEDIEVAL LATIN 
IN ENGLAND 


Tart one who is neither philologist nor phoneticist should dare 
to discuss such a subject as this, is to invite chastisement by the 
expert. But the present writer takes that risk, for he confesses to 
a feeling of grave internal discomfort when a young medievalist, 
quoting (say) a Latin Land-charter in his best enunciation of the 
speech of republican Rome, commits an anachronism of some 
thirteen centuries or more. And he would ask, Is there not a 
suitable alternative? Is it not possible so to pronounce medieval 
Latin that a contemporary scholar would at least have understood 
it? though he certainly could not have followed an oration 
delivered by Cicero himself. 

The materials ! for an approximate reconstruction of the medie- 
val pronunciation of Latin have been in print for many years, but, 
at least in England, have been neglected—we may almost say 
despised. It is therefore worth while to begin by setting out 
briefly the conclusions to which learned writers on the matter have 
come. Naturally, a change in the pronunciation of any particular 
letter or combination of letters did not arise suddenly; nor did it 
appear simultaneously, either over all Europe or even within the 
limits of a single country ; the speech of rustic and urban, vulgar 
and educated, civilised and barbarian, have always been somewhat 
different ; further, every people tends to pronounce its Latin in 
some consonance with its native non-Latin speech. Any definitive 

1 The works chiefly consulted, a very small part of the available sources, were : 

Bonnet, M., Le Latin de Gregoire de Tours (Paris, 1890); Corssen, W., 

Aussprache Vokalismus und Betonung der Lateinischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1868) ; 

Erasmus, D., ‘‘ De recta Latini Graecique Pronuntiatione ’’ (in Desiderii 

Erasmi Omnia Opera, vol. 1) (Leyden, 1703); Grandgent, C. H., Introduction 

to Vulgar Latin (Boston, U.S.A., 1908); Isidori Etymologiarum (in Migne, 

Patrol., txxxu, t.3and 4); Keil, H., Grammatici Latini (Leipzig, 1857-1888) ; 

Postgate, J. P., How to Pronounce Latin (London, 1909); Sturtevant, 

E. H., The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (Chicago, 1920); Thurot, 

C., “* Notices et Extraits des divers MSS. latins pour servir & l’histoire des 

doctrines grammaticales au moyen Age ”’ (in Notices et Extraits des MSS. de 

la Bibliothéque Nationale). 
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statement, therefore, can only be true within fairly wide limits of 
time and space. 

The “ Vulgar” Latin in use up to about a.p. 600, with which 
our authorities have mainly dealt, offers only an indirect and 
historical interest to the student of medieval Latin. During that 
period appear the Grammarians, of whose works many have been 
edited by Keil. The survey by Corssen ranges exhaustively from 
the earliest known languages of the Italian peninsula up to what he 
calls “late” Latin, meaning apparently still Latin of the Dark 
Ages (say, A.D. 600-1100) ; with medieval Latin (say, of 1100-1500) 
he was not much concerned. At the other end of the story, 
Erasmus preached a reversion to, or at least a retention of, 
what he regarded as an older purer pronunciation; but the very 
errors against which he protests indicate how the tide was then 
setting, and his frequent comparisons of the pronunciation in 
various European countries show that it was diverging into differ- 
ent channels. Without accepting Maitland’s delightful trans- 
lation of Ducange’s Medie et Infime Latinitatis as “ middling 
and infamous Latinity,”’ we may class the “late” or “ vulgar ” 
Latin as “‘ media,” the medieval Latin as “ infima,” but lowest 


only from the viewpoint of the pure classic; Maitland himself 
pointed out what a flexible tool was wrought from it; and eccle- 


siastical Latin (which means the vast body of medieval literary 
Latin), notably that of the Papal Chancery, was often a sonorous, 
dignified and expressive instrument, able to rise to real heights of 
eloquence and beauty. 

The objection may be raised that the pronunciation was not 
uniform throughout the middle ages, but was gradually changing. 
This objection is no doubt valid as regards minor detail, notably 
as between one country and another, and especially towards the 
close of the period. But from the voluminous literature we may 
gather, firstly, that a fairly standard pronunciation has ruled 
among the most educated of each country at any given period; 
and, secondly, that this pronunciation was almost static, from the 
time of that great modification of classical Latin which was com- 
pleted in the fifth and sixth centuries, up to late medieval time. 
This modification was mainly consonantal, and chiefly, in the 
direction of assibilation; (while for England must be added to it 
the “ great vowel shift” which was in progress in the sixteenth 
century). Since it had brought educated pronunciation almost 
to what it is to-day abroad, we may regard its outcome as approxi- 
mately uniform from the sixth century up to the close of the middle * 
ages, and may perhaps connect this with the wide wanderings of 
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medieval clergy and scholars. In fact, the canons laid down by the 
Grammarians differ but little from those of Erasmus. 

It may be asked, “‘ Why bother about it?” For educated 
folk there is a fitness in all things, which should at all events be 
attempted; one does not try to pronounce Chaucer as Bede would 
have done, and a scholar should endeavour to avoid a ridiculous 
anachronism, measured by many centuries. If he reads medieval 
Latin poetry, he will find it acquires a grace and softness by trying 
to read it as the poet conceived it; incidentally, he will be able to 
sound the rhyme as the poet heard it. Again, medieval Latin 
is not a dead language; apart from its wide ecclesiastical use, and 
its artistic importance in music, it can still be employed; and the 
present writer has understood Italian and Hungarian priests 
talking in (medieval) Latin, when neither knew the other’s native 
speech. But the Englishman who should speak Latin to-day to 
a Continental, after either the “old” fashion of the nineteenth 
century or the quasi-classical “‘ reformed ” mode taught to-day, 
would be as absurd and unintelligible as the Latin-speaking 
ambassadors to Maximilian, in the well-known anecdote of 
Erasmus (col. 965F), were to each other. Nor is medieval Latin 
dead for those who teach medieval subjects and have often to 
quote phrases and passages to their students; and it is pretty 
certain that King Henry I, the Beauclerc, would not have under- 
stood his own charter if read to a class as “‘ Skiatis me conkessisse 
Kiwibus meis Londonie,” etc. 

The “late” and medieval pronunciation, amongst the edu- 
cated in general, appears to have differed from the classical only in 
certain letters and combinations of letters; notably in the 
following important changes which had occurred by the sixth and 
seventh centuries at latest. As a first step, these changes will 
now be summarised from the authorities already named. 


C 

Up to the seventh century, this was sounded as k by the edu- 
cated, and continued so to be sounded before a o u till to-day. 
But, vulgarly and provincially, it had already become sibilated 
before e iae eu; thus Corssen records sisterne for cisterne, paze for 
pace, and regards its “‘ late’ Latin sound as ts. This sound even- 
tually diverged into modern Ital. tsch, Germ. tz, and Fr. s org; in 
our “ old ” pronunciation it became s or sh, and we said selum for 
celum, oshior for ocior. Closely connected with this is the inter- 
change of ci and ti (oracio for oratio, Bonifatius for Bonifacius). 


The assibilation of ci and ti, found as far back as the Volscian and 
H2 
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Umbrian languages, reappeared in “late” Latin. Pompeius 
(fifth century) recommended that T'itiws be pronounced Titsius; 
and transliteration into Greek yielded Swvd{io for donacio, dxrtv 
for actio (Corssen) ; the grammarians recognised this assibilation as 
tzi or tsi, not asasharp si. Preceded by s, ti was not sibilated, as, 
for example, in questio. At the end of the middle ages, Erasmus 
complains that no distinction is made between c and s before e and 
i, between cene from cena and sene from senex, between citum 
from cio (ciao) and situm for positum. 


D 


Before i (j) followed by a vowel, d was assibilated except when 
initial, according to Pompeius (fifth century); thus meridsies 
meridzjes for meridies ; similarly, medsia mezja for media (Servius) ; 
but dies with a hardd. In the seventh century St. Isidore tells us 
that Italians then said hozie for hodie, and zabolus is found for 
diabolus, zaconus for diaconus. 

G 

In the fourth century the guttural sound of g before aou 
became a more palatal sound before e and i, tending towards 
Eng. y or Germ. g, and even in the third century a man could 
write magestati for maiestati (Corssen); from this is only a step to 
assibilation. Thus gi before a vowel was assibilated in “late” 
Latin with the sound of modern Ital. gi in giorno, but not before 
the fifth century. At any rate by the tenth century (Thurot) ge 
had followed suit, and eventually both ge and gi took this dj sound 
also before consonants as in Georgica, gigno, pronounced as in 
Engl. gem, gimbal. Gn seems medievally to have had something 
of its sound in Fr. régner; Erasmus describes it as neither quite 
g nor quite n; the corroborative spellings in England (below) 
should be compared. 

J 

The consonantal i, sounded in classical Latin much as Engl. y, 
had already assumed a thick assibilation at the beginning of the 
sixth century, resembling the j of Fr. je. Such forms as Gianuaria 
Zanuari for Januaria, congiuncta for conjuncta, Zesus for Jesus, 
show the change. Erasmus protests against saying gecit for jecit, 
egicio for ejicio, zanua for janua, zecur for jecur ; but the change had 
clearly taken place, and both the g and j were by then assibilated. 


Q 


The early grammarians are agreed that c k q were sounded 
alike in classical Latin, and k and q were superfluous. Of these, 
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k practically disappeared, except in words borrowed from the 
Greek (Kalende); but q persisted when followed by u (v). 
Corssen concludes that the u (v) in this combination had nearly 
the sound of Engl. w, as in our Engl. quell; such words as qualis 
and quantus are dissyllabic in verse, which suggests a w sound ; but 
qu coalesced with a following u, as in cum or quum (quom). 










T 

The change in ti has been discussed briefly under ci. The 
pronunciation of th with the sound of 6 was a difficulty to many 
peoples even in the days of Erasmus; he condemns (952D) its 
pronunciation as ts, and approves that it should be sounded in 
Latin as it was (and is) in “ thief, smyth” by the English, who 
“by these almost inimitable sounds are wont to tease the a 
stranger.” 4 









V ie 

Following Corssen’s conclusions, we may take it that in classical ; 
Latin v initial before, a vowel sounded like Germ. w or Engl. v; 
but medially between vowels more like Engl. w, except when the 
following vowel is u. Erasmus (956c) thought it wrong to sound 
wanus for vanus, riwus for rivus, and preferred the Engl. v. 









DIPHTHONGS 





On these, the learned authorities are extremely hard to follow. 
A MS. of 1276 (Thurot) recognises only four dipthongs, ae au oe eu, 
since ei was sounded as a simple i; and lays down “ wt quelibet iJ 
vocalis retineat vim suam,” meaning that each vowel of a diphthong Ki 
should be pronounced. Erasmus (9388-9398) deals more with ME 
Greek than with Latin diphthongs, but tells us that in his country e] 
at his date both vowels were heard in audio claudus heu, but not so 
clearly that these words should make respectively four, three and 
two syllables. {3 

Ae was both written and pronounced as é in the “ late ”’ Latin, 
perhaps even in classical time. 

Ai by the fourth century had been first weakened to ae, and 4 
then followed it into an é sound. { 

Au, although becoming replaced in word-development by o and 
uin the fourth century, or even earlier, when it persisted was heard 
as two vowels. 

Ei became something between e and i classically ; to some later 
grammarians it was merely i. 

Eu, though often replaced in word-changes by u (for example, ; 
ne ullus became nullus), still, in such forms as neuter and neutique, 
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derived from ne uter and ne utique, one could probably hear slightly 
both vowels. As Corssen points out, heu imitates the sound of woe 
(Klagelaut); this would give almost a monophthong. 

Oe was pronounced and often written as e in classic and “ late ” 
Latin. It was a vulgar spelling of ae and e, as in cecus for cecus, 
feenum for fenum. 

Ui, according to Terentianus Maurus, might be sounded either 
as one syllable or as two. 


> 


The foregoing summary sketch of “late” or Dark Age pro- 
nunciation by educated folk on the Continent shows that, in 
general terms, the much-derided “old” pronunciation of nine- 
teenth-century England had faithfully carried on the tradition, 
so far as the post-classical changes of consonants were concerned. 
For us, the medieval period begins at the Conquest, and the present 
writer had hoped to use the place-names of Domesday Book as a 
guide to early pronunciation; but some unexplained eccentricities 
of the Norman scribes, who were trying to write unfamiliar Saxon 
sounds (to them sometimes unpronounceable), made their evidence 
unreliable, or even misleading ; still, place-names are occasionally 
helpful. More trustworthy are those phonetic spellings or mis- 
spellings in medieval documents, which were due to the fact (now 
generally admitted) that very many of our legal and ecclesiastical 
manuscripts (official copies from such loose documents as charters, 
returns from minor officials, jurors, etc.) were written from 
dictation. A few significant instances of these are given below, 
which are mainly the result of casual observations on original 
MSS. of Bedfordshire documents, not of systematic research. 
They may perhaps stimulate others to annotate the valuable 
“ Medieval Latin Word List” recently published, from which a 
few instances have been stolen for this essay. Those letters and 
combinations of letters, of which the medieval pronunciation in 
England is not obvious, can now be briefly discussed. 


C 
Ca seems always to have been sounded as ka; the two are 
often alternative spellings, as in Carun and Karun, Caldewelle and 
Kaldewelle, etc, 
Ce in Old English (Saxon) changed ' from a pure front stop to 
a continuant sound closely approximating to ch in Engl. church, 


Vor this and some cognate points, | have to thank the kindly help of Sir 
Allen Mawer, Provost of University College, London, 
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a change practically completed by the date of the Conquest. 
From this to a pure sibilation is a short step, and there can be no 
doubt that ce and se had the same sound medievally. Examples 
are plentiful at all dates—Secilia for the twelfth century Lady 
Cecilia, forincecus for forinsecus (1266, 1333-34, 1385), cedis for 
sedis apostolicae (1443), ascensu et concensu for assensu et consensu 
(1495), will serve sufficiently. 

Cha, though representing ka in Domesday Book, seems to have 
had its modern Engl. tch sound, when Charnebrok could be written 
for the usual Scharnebrok (1270, 1280-90); Wilchamstede and 
Wilsamstede occur in the same document (1239); the modern 
forms are Sharnbrook and Wilsamstead. Borrowings from Greek 
were presumably hard (character, charta), and from French sibilated 
(chacea). 

Che, similarly representing ke in Domesday Book, had a hard 
sound, at any rate sometimes, in the thirteenth century; thus the 
black pond Blakeputte could appear as Blacheputte (1200-2), and 
the personal name Black as Blache; blanchetum and blanketus are 
used for our modern blanket in the fourteenth century. No 
Bedfordshire place-names show with certainty an early tch sound. 
But just across the county boundary, the Domesday Book 
Blechelai (mod. Bletchley) was Bletchelai in 1227. We have 
Englecheria, Englescheria, Engleseria, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries; and it seems safe to sibilate che in medieval Latin, 
whether the word be drawn from O.E. (cherchescota) or French 
(chevescia). 

Chi in like manner represented the sound of ki, when the 
modern Chicksand was entered as Chichesane in 1086. From the 
forms Kichesand (1154-59), Kikesand (c. 1160), Chikesand (before 
1165), and Schikesand (1199), assibilation seems to have occurred 
im the last half of the twelfth century. Chira appears for scira in 
1203, and the tch sound may safely be used except for such 
borrowed words as chirographum, chirotheca. There appears also 
te have been an aspirated guttural sound of chi in the familiar 
michi nichil for mihi nihil; perhaps sounded as the last syllable in 
Seot. Glen Lochy, but almost certainly not as mitchi. 

Cho was sounded as ko, as is shown by such forms as incoatur 
for inchoatur (1200-10); Nicolaus and Nicholaus are interchange- 
able at all dates. 

Ci was sounded as si in medieval as in late Latin (but presum- 
ably as ki in loan-words from the Greek which had dropped their 
aspirate). Thus Civelesho for Sivelesho (1307), the modern 
Silsoe ; resepiens for recipiens (1443), dessimo die for decimo, 
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D 


Di medial, at any rate occasionally, became sibilated to a 
dj sound, as in “late” Latin; thus wagium (1153) and gadgium 
(1283) for vadium. 


G 


Ga usually remained a hard guttural sound. But, as we have 
learnt above, g before e and i became softened in “ late” Latin 
into something more like Engl. y or North Germ. j. And it would 
not be surprising if this softening were extended in England, on 
the substitution of g for the yogh (3) of the O.E. alphabet. At 
least the place-name Lalega, of 1086 and later, appears very 
frequently in early medieval documents as La Leia or la Leya 
(representing the dat. sing., et pare leaZe), which seems to point 
to a soft guttural sound of g before a. 

Ge undoubtedly had at first that soft guttural sound of y, 
which 3 before e had acquired by the date of the Conquest. In 
early medieval time, ge and je were largely interchangeable; a 
well-known feminine name occurs as Geva and Jeva, and the 
alternatives Gernemue and Jernemue for Yarmouth are familiar 
to all readers of Chancery Rolls; gaiola occurs as jaiola in a Pipe 
Roll of 1212, the ai by then being sounded as é; in all these the 
sound was perhaps that of Fr. jeter. The harsher modern dj 
sound, as in Engl. gem, seems to have arrived when the well- 
known family, spelt Gerpunville (1190) and Jarpenville (1198) 
appears as Charpunville (1302-03). An unusual path was taken 
by Hagenes (1086), through Hagnes and Hauenes (1163-79), to the 
modern Hawnes, now becoming vulgarly Haynes. 

Gi had already taken the modern dj sound in “ late ” Latin of 
the fifth century, and should be so pronounced to-day. It is 
noticeable, however, that Bedfordshire place-names of Saxon 
origin seem never to have acquired it, but passed through yi andi 
to reach their modern forms. 

Gn had on the Continent a sound which Erasmus could only 
describe as something between its two components. That with 
us (and probably with him) it had the same sound as in Fr. régner, 
seems to follow from the well-known spellings in medieval docu- 
ments of congnovit, rengnum, assingnatis, etc. But it must 
sometimes have had a mere n sound, since we find such forms as 
cinis for cygnis (1333-34), 

Gu before a vowel clearly had a soft guttural sound : Guillel- 
mus and Willelmus, Guasconia and Wasconia, are familiar: 
similarly, guarantizo for warantizo, werra for guerra, etc. 








a Ee es 
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J 
In medieval MSS. this was almost always initial, except in such 
scribal flourishes as Hijs testibus; in them j was vocal (as it is in 
modern Dutch ijs, ijzer), and probably came from the habit of 
writing as j the last unit of such a number as viij. As initial before 
a consonant, j can only have been sounded as i. Before e and i 
it was semi-consonantal and interchangeable with g; but their 
pronunciation (in accordance with their history) may have been 
slightly different, as in Fr. jeter and Engl. gem. When copying 
an earlier record ! into the Liber Rubeus of the Exchequer (p. 211), 
the one clerk seems to have dictated carta ejus (eius), the other 
wrote carta regis; the distinction must have been small. While g 
remained hard before a o u, j seems to have taken a thick assibila- 

tion before these vowels also. Q 


The letters qu seem to have retained the sound of k in some 
cases till a late period, probably as an indifferent alternative ; thus 
we have carentela for quarentela (c. 1240-50), Querdeliun (1240) for 
Ceur de Lion, Thomas Quocus or even Quoquus for Cocus (1323), 
quoquina for coquina (1272), in alico termino for aliquo (1381), 
cotatur for quotatur (c. 1417). But as Corssen finds the kw sound 
already in Roman time, it is not likely to have disappeared; and 
¢. 1337 a grammarian could write “‘ Si clames ‘ quantum ’ poteris, 
dices male ‘ cantum.’”’ This is naturally difficult to confirm by 
variant spellings; but Hoqwoude for Hockwoude (late thirteenth 
century) seems to be a case in point. 

S 

Sce would appear to have been pronounced as se in 1086, 
judged by Bedfordshire place-names. The later usage is beyond 
question; we have decendet for descendet (1190-1200), scecularibus 
for secularibus (1270-73), passendis for pascendis (1333-34). The 
scribe was probably poking fun when he wrote the Obedientiary 
as scelerarius | 

Sci was undoubtedly assibilated and interchangeable with si; 
as in Scinderhulle and Sinderhulle from the same document (ce. 
1280-90), scigillum for sigillum (1270-73), and the very common 
silicet for scilicet. Scira, cyra, shira, sira, chira, are all found in the 
thirteenth century for the shire. 

T 
Th, coming to us from our Saxon ancestors, was probably 


pronounced as it is to-day, by those who were capable of producing 
1 The Deputy Keeper of Public Records kindly directed me to this example. 
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the sound; but that it was sometimes merely a stopped t is shown 
by such early spellings as Neuuthon and Abinthon for Newton and 
Abinton. 

Ti before a vowel, if not preceded by s, was indistinguishable 
from and interchangeable with ci, as noted above for ci; both were 
sibilated as si, as in essiam for etiam (1291); even charters of the 
Conqueror show donacio for donatio; and in many MSS. it is 
impossible to say whether the scribe intended ci or ti. The ugly 
shi or schi sound of our nineteenth-century pronunciation— 
Marshius for Martius, graschior for gratior—should be avoided. 


UV 

As already noted, the consonantal sound of Engl. v was 
approved by Erasmus. The medieval scribe seems to have 
written initial u for v, and v for u almost indifferently ; vniuersitas 
and vna, nearly unpronounceable otherwise, imply u vocal; but 
vel and uel, virgata and uirgata, with the sound of u consonantal, 
may often be found actually in the same document. V as u 
consonantal, however, does not seem to be written in the middle 
of a word till a late period, as in Wodevylle (1423-24); though it 
may represent u vocal, as in Bayvs for Bayus (1433). A decisive 
example of u consonantal in uu was long watched for, but finally 
appeared in afunculus for awunculus (c. 1220). 


Ww 


This letter, with its modern English articulation, was familiar 
to the Saxons, and was occasionally written as their letter wen (p) 
in medieval Latin documents; the interlaced Vs of the modern W 
came with the Normans. Its pronunciation might be more con- 
sonantal (warantizabimus), or more vocal as uu (Hwangelista), 
according to position. Wmfr(idus) for Uumfridus (early thirteenth 
century), -wrthe as a frequent suffix in place-names for -uurthe, 
Robowzlle and Robouelle in the same document (1244), Dawy for 
Davy (1398), and wilt for vult (1414), show how indifferently it was 
used at all dates for uu or u. 


VowELs 


The sounds of the vowels, which were accepted for the 
‘‘ veformed ” pronunciation, are set out below in the table; they 
appear to have held good also in the medieval period. But it 
seems fairly clear that “ quantity,” as it was taught at schools in 
the nineteenth century to those of us who were trained to write 
Latin verse, had little meaning for the medieval poet; and 
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Erasmus complains that the distinction between short and long 
syllables had been to a great extent abrogated (sublatum) in his 
time. Medieval verse! is helpful at this point. The stress- 
accent of Latin, analysed by Prof. W. M. Lindsay, is very 
emphatic in such verse, and tends to obliterate “ quantity ” by 
levelling the open with the close, the long with the short, forms 
of each vowel. There is, however, a tendency to use short and 
long vowels in alternate lines. 

A short and long are rhymed in Dies irae, dies illa/Solvet 
saeclum in favilla (c. 1250); and Carmen dulce me cantare/Cum 
sim longe exul valde/Intra madre (c. 805-869). 

E short and long are rhymed with each other and with ae: 
Preces meae non sunt dignae/Sed tu bonus fac benigné/Ne perenni 
cremer igné (c. 1205); and dédit, sédit, rédit, laedit (c. 1120). 

I short and long similarly, in minus, pinus, sinus, peregrinus 
(e. 1120). 

O short and long in the familiar Meum est propositum In taberna 
mori, rhymed with dri, chéri, potatori (c. 1163). 

U short and long are less often rhymed together, but St. 
Bernard has Homo dictus es ab hiimo/Cito transis quia fimo/ 
Similis efficeris. 


DIPHTHONGS 


In some points their medieval pronunciation differed from that 


“ce 


laid down by the quasi-classic “‘ reform.” 

Ae was written and sounded as 6. 

Ai, which became ae and é in “ late ” Latin, is found mainly in 
words borrowed from French in our medieval documents, and 
became interchangeable with ei (see below). 

Au counted as one syllable for rhythm, as we learn from the 
trochaic dimeter beloved of medieval poets: Sola domi sedeo/ 
Egredi non audeo (c. 1200); even though Erasmus tells us that 
both vowels should be heard in prose. Certainly au should not be 
sounded as the vulgar English owdacious. 

Ei does not seem to have become merely i in medieval 
England. It could be sounded as a dissyllable, hymenaeis rhyming 
with plateis (c. 1200); but the dative demonstrative pronoun 
would best be sounded as 6i, Ei and ai occur in latinised borrow- 
ings from French; “ the beatitude of” seisina, saisina, sesina, 
sasina (not sisina), suggests that a suspicion of both vowels might 

* On this side I have profited by the delightful Oxford Book of Medieval Latin 


Verse, edited by Sir Stephen Gaselee (Oxford, 1928); for the stresa-accent, see 
W. M. Lindsay, 7'he Latin Language, p. 148 and after. 
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sometimes be heard, and that the sound of Engl. skein, as 
suggested by Postgate, was correct. There is a similar set of 
alternatives for aisiamentum. 

Eu, in the country of and at the date of Erasmus, allowed 
both vowels to be heard. But the sounds in Germ. Eugen, 
Engl. Europe, and Fr. eu should be eschewed. 

Oe was sounded as é; thus poena, refraena, plena, and serena 
are rhymed (c. 1200). 

Ua, as in earlier Latin, formed one syllable, lingua being rhyth- 
mically a trochee. 

Ui is shown by the ordinary trochaic rhythm to have been 
sounded as a dissyllable: Veneremur cernui/Novo cedat ritui 
(1225-74); and should thus be pronounced in cui, huic, etc. The 
rhythm demands that huic be a dissyllable in Sit Deus propitius/ 
Hiiic potatori. Postgate offers the sound suggestion to distinguish 
qui (pronounced kwee) from cii (pronounced coo-ee rapidly). 

The results ! which, to the writer at least, seem to follow from 
the foregoing pages, can now be tabulated. The sounds of the 
simple vowels are those recommended for classical Latin in 
Postgate’s little treatise the ‘long ’’ form preceding the ‘“ short” 
form; but for consonants and diphthongs several corrections 
and additions have been made to his list. 


VOWELS 


as Engl. father. 

» Engl. aha. 

,, Germ. nehmen, Fr. ¢. 

,, Engl. fret. 

», Engl. feed, Fr. église. 
Engl. fit. 
Ital. Roma, Fr. chose. 
Engl. not, Fr. botte. 

, Engl. shoot, Ital. luna. 
Engl. full. 


egce oo '® @ & & 


DIPHTHONGS 


ae as Fr. céder 
oe ,, Fr. céder 
au 


ei } monosyllabic, but with both vowels just audible. 
eu 

ua 

ui dissyllabic, when not initial. 


* Almost the same general conclusions were reached by the Rev. F. Brittain 
in his Latin in Church (1934), but by a different path. 





PRONUNCIATION OF MEDIEVAL LATIN 


CONSONANTS 


ca as Engl. card. 

ce ,, Fr. céder 

cha ,, Engl. charge, if from Fr. 
,, Engl. cart, if from Gr. 

che ,, Engl. chain 

chi ,, Engl. cheese 
,», Engl. keel, if from Gr. 

cho ,, Engl. cocoa 

ci ,, Engl. cedar 

di__,, Eng. adjunct 

ga ,, Engl. garden 

ge ,, Engl. gem 

gi__,, Ital. giorno 

gn ,, Fr. régner 

}- » Eee 

qu ,, Engl. quell 

sce ,, Fr. céder 

ti ,, Fr. ciel, if before a vowel, and not after s. 

v_,, Engl. vestige 

w_,, Engl. water 


As is emphasised by Postgate, r should always be trilled; parti 
and pati, datur and data, etc., should be clearly distinguishable. 
The present writer is unfortunately old enough to remember the 


Batrachomyomachia over the pronunciation of classical Latin, 
which raged (not too strong a word) in the seventies and eighties 
of the last century. In general terms, it may be said that the 
“old ”’ was medievally correct for consonants, the “ reformed ” 
for vowels (but not diphthongs). Somewhat unexpectedly, 
Erasmus records that, of all nations, ‘‘ Anglis in ratione pronun- 
ciandi, secundum ipsos, primam laudem tribuunt Itali”’; and the 
post-medieval vowel-change in England seems to have been the 
chief cause that our Latin became unintelligible to the rest of 
Europe. 

There are obviously other lines of approach to the problem 
of our medieval pronunciation of Latin, for which other weapons 
are needed ; this essay is little more than a challenge to those who 
are better equipped. But the writer acknowledges gratefully 
some hints received from Prof. 8. H. Cross, and many from Prof. 


H. E. Butler. 
G. HerBert Fow.er. 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CRUSADING 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Tue history of the Crusades has been subject to many cross- 
currents of interpretation, and few events present a more varied 
range of changing opinions. To-day, when competing philosophies 
of history are so bold in their demonstration of present political 
implications, these Eastern ventures of Christendom provide an 
interesting reminder of the mutability of historical judgment and 
of the fashions in thought which influence the periodical re-telling 
of the same story. Their immediate stimulus to literary activity 
has often been commented upon, on the one hand the Chansons 
catering for a popular demand for romance rather than accuracy, 
on the other the Historia rerum in partibus transmarinis gestarum 
of William of Tyre, one of the great achievements of medieval 
historical writing. Early prose-writing in the vernacular dealt 
largely with the Crusades; William of Tyre’s work was translated 
and carried through the following century by various continu- 
ators; Villehardouin wrote of Constantinople, Philip of Novara 
of the house of Ibelin, Joinville of St. Louis: all using the lan- 
guage in which they spoke, not the Latin of literary convention. 
It was a widespread interest, which even when the Middle Ages 
were neglected found a Tasso to versify it or a Voltaire to denounce 
it. In the nineteenth century the Romantic Movement and the 
study of the Arab sources combined to give the Crusades a 
prominent place in the historical revival. Then, in the last 
quarter of that century, a little farcically, a new line of interest 
—the colonial—began to be marked. The new German Empire 
had entered on a pro-Turkish policy, aiming at opportunities for 
the expansion of German influence in Asia Minor and Syria, plans 
that were eventually to centre in the scheme of the Baghdad 
railway. In these designs the particular interest of the Kaiser 
William II in Jerusalem provided a spectacular element, and his 
visit to the Holy City in 1898 saw a magnificent entry through a 
breach newly made in the walls, while in Damascus he restored 
the tomb of Saladin. Two new German churches rose in 
Jerusalem, the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer on the site of, 
and embodying the portal of St. Mary Latin, and the huge 
Catholic Church of the Dormition on Mt. Sion. And these signs 
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of German interest had a curious historiographical prelude: the 
famous controversy as to what became of the bones of Barbarossa. 
Professor Sepp in 1874, “unter dem erhebenden Eindruck, 
welchen die Errichtung des deutschen Reiches hervorgebracht 
hatte,” sought to establish a medieval link with modern aspira- 
tions by instituting a search in Tyre for the great Emperor’s 
burying-place, hoping to bring back his bones for a national 
funeral in Cologne Cathedral; till it was pointed out by Professor 
Prutz ' that there was great uncertainty as to which ruin was 
that of the Cathedral, as to whether the bones were buried above 
or below ground, and as to whether they were buried in Tyre at 
all. German researches were discouraged from further attempts 
at such association values, and fell back on the solid achievements 
of scholarship, Prutz’s own Kvulturgeschichte and Rodhricht’s 
Geschichte des Konigreichs Jerusalem,* published in friendly rivalry 
or active co-operation with the French achievements of the 
Comte de Riant and his periodical, the Revue de Orient Latin. 
To this German viewpoint succeeded, as the war of 1914-18 
drew to a close, an intensification of French interest in Syria. 
Louis Madelin, in an article which has become celebrated,’ drew 
a moving picture of crusading civilisation, where France and the 
East had met and the term Frank had become a synonym for 
Justice : “les seigneurs arabes et turcs occupaient les chateaux 
forts batis par nos chevaliers, et les églises croulaient sous les 
injures, mais un monument restait debut, le souvenir de la 
justice franque.’’ It was this memory which had prompted the 
appeal of the Maronites in 1860,‘ and it was this which was to 
make the restoration of French rule welcome to all the more 
deserving of her Syrian subjects. “ Pour que la resurrection 
de nos gloires disparues se fasse plus rapide et plus éclatante, 
nous devons mettre amicalement les mains dans celles de la 
nation qui représente chez nous cette civilisation gréco-latine, 
reprise et perfectionnée, c’est-a-dire la civilisation frangaise.” > 
When in the autumn of 1936 the news appeared that the mandate 
was to be given up, there was less talk of ancient glories; some 
of the daily papers referred in disparaging terms to the senti- 


. H. Prutz, Kaiser Friedrich I Grabstdtte (Danzig, 1879), A very malicious 
and entertaining pamphlet, 

* This appeared in 1898, the year of the Kaiser's visit, but makes no capital 
out of contemporary events, 

* Revue des deux Mondes (1917), ‘ La Syrie franque.”’ 

* R. Grousset, Histoire dea Croisades, vol, 1, p. xii, 

* D. Hayek, Le droit franc en Syrie (Paris, 1925); of. also R, Ristelhueber, 
Traditions francaises au Liban (Paria, 1918), 
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mental capital that had been made out of the crusading past. 
Already in fact there had been a reaction: Claude Cahen, in a 
striking article,’ had suggested that the Crusades probably made 
remarkably little difference to the inhabitants of the country, 
that it took more than that to mark profoundly the unchanging 
East, and that the famous remark of Ibn-Djobair on the 
superiority of Frankish justice was generally quoted from the 
selection published in the Recueil, and that the full text provided 
examples of less enthusiastic comment. The phase of senti- 
mental propaganda was passing: but not without having been 
exceedingly productive. These distant memories, “ notre temps 
les a retrouvés aprés un long oubli,” ? and they had been re-found 
to excellent historical purpose. Enlart, Dussaud and Deschamps 
examined with a new thoroughness the crusading sites and 
buildings, not only for their architectural merits, but also as 
examples of a colonial culture. Jean Longnon drew an arresting 
sketch of French expansion in which he told how “ toute ce 
Méditerranée devient une mer francaise ”’; * but it was a sketch 
only: the greatest monument of this outburst of activity was 
to be René Grousset’s three-volume history. Before, however, 
dealing in detail with Grousset’s work, a recent book must be 
noticed along quite other lines of thought.5 

Dr. Carl Erdmann’s work is an investigation into crusading 
ideology. That the Church closely identified itself with an 
aggressive war of conquest has frequently proved a repugnant 
idea to later ages, and not least to the present one. Erdmann 
traces out the gradual development of the idea of a “ Holy 
War.” The Augustinian “just” defensive war survives in 
Urban’s preaching of the Crusade as a rescue of native and 
pilgrim Christians, but it has been heavily overlaid by the cult 
of Michael and warrior saints, the blessing of flags such as that 
sent by Alexander II to William the Conqueror, the “ militia 
S. Petri’? which under Hildebrand had come to mean not the 
praying army of the cloister, but Erlembald, “ strenuissimus 
Christi miles,” and the Patarine street-fighters of Milan. It is 
a rich theme, ably exploited. There may be places where the 
evidence does not bear emphatically enough the meaning which 
Erdmann suggests for it, but his treatment as a whole is en- 

* * Indigénes et Croisées’’ in Syria (1934), pp. 351-60. 

* G, Hanotaux, Histoire des Colonies Frangaises (1929), p. xv. 

* J. Longnon, Les Francais d'Outre-Mer au Moyen Age (Paris, 1925). 

* K, Grousset, Histoire dese Croisades et du Royaume Franc de Jérusalem 


(Paris, 1934-6), 
* Carl Erdmann, Lntstehung dea Kreuzzugegedankens (Stuttgart, 1935). 
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lightening and convincing. It is with Charlemagne’s forced 
conversions of the Saxons and defence of Rome against the 
Lombards that the Church fully identifies itself with martial 
ardours : “ Inasmuch as you wage war for Holy Church,” Stephen 
[I wrote to him, “ your sins shall be remitted by the Prince of the 
Apostles.” By the end of the tenth century, Abbo of Fleury, 
writing his Passio S. Hadmundi, combined civic and saintly 
virtues so closely that he could make the warrior king of East 
Anglia proclaim, ‘‘ Honestum mihi esset pro patria mori.” It 
is a long way from the pacifist saints, Maurice or Sebastian, the 
ideals of an earlier age, now becoming more remembered as the 
soldiers of their pre-Christian days than as the conscientious 
objectors of their martyrdoms. In the struggle against the 
Saracens in Italy and in Spain, Islam became the enemy most 
nearly affecting Rome itself, and Pope Sergius IV in 1010 issued 
the first crusading appeal, which Erdmann defends as genuine, 
however “rustic”? the version which has preserved it for us.! 


Here there is a plea for the Sepulchre of the Lord, recently 
destroyed by Caliph Hakim, and the Pope proclaims his intention 
of departing for Syria ‘ut vindicemus Redemptorem et eius 
tumulum.” This is a Christian duty, to be supported by prayer, 
but as yet there is no crusading indulgence; and it is only with 


the reform movement that the Papal attitude achieves further 
definition. In the campaign of 1053 against the Normans, not 
only did Leo IX himself take the field, but the watchword was 
“ Liberanda Christianitas ’’ and the volunteers who died in the 
battle were held to have earned the reward of martyrdom. They 
were, Erdmann notes, mainly Germans: “es ist, als ob das 
Sehicksal den Kreuzzugsgedanken schon damals nicht fiir das 
deutsche Volk, sondern nur fiir seine Gegner bestimmt hitte.”’ 
But it is rarely that such comments interrupt his examination 
of the question. It is with Gregory VII’s pontificate and the 
Investiture struggle that he sees a papal war as a fully developed 
fact, while Gregory’s early scheme of assisting Byzantium, and 
the successful papal appeal for French intervention to avenge the 
murder of Ramiro I of Aragon carry further the actual charac 
teristics of Urban’s scheme.’ Such is the background: in his 


* Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven, vol. xxi, pp. i ff. 
Bréhier, however, in Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, vol, Xxx, p. 673, holds that 
“le earactére apocryphale (of Sergius’s letter) est incontestable.” 

* Erdmann’s book has received the tribute of lengthy reviews from the leading 
authorities on the subject. LL, Brehier in Rev, d'Hist, eool,, vol, XxXxu, pp. 671- 
76, La Monte in Speculum (1937), pp. 119-22, and Hampe in Histerisehe Zeit 
sehrift, vol. cliii, pp. 579-83, one of the last published writings to come from him, 

No, 86,—Vob, XX, i 
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last chapter Erdmann sums up much of the recent work done 
on Urban’s more immediate policy, and in particular on the 
whole aspect of relations between East and West, in the new 
light given to them by the contemporaneous but independent 
work of Holzmann! and Leib.? The latter emphasised the 
attempt of Henry IV and the anti-pope Clement to secure 
Byzantine support, and their negotiations to that effect via the 
Metropolitan of Kiev; Holzmann has established that in 1189 
Urban had freed Alexis from the ban and that plans for the 
readmission of Urban’s name to the Dyptich, as a formal sign 
of reunion, were well advanced, when the Greek metropolitan of 
Reggio, Basil, fearing Urban’s pro-Norman leanings, held up the 
scheme in the interests of the anti-pope. Schemes for reunion 
were not, however, abandoned. Alexis, if at the moment the 
Patzinaks were defeated, had troubles enough on his hands, and 
his appeal at Piacenza, so long minimised, reappears in modern 
research as an important element in Urban’s schemes. Certainly 
in 1098 and again in 1099, as news of crusading successes came 
to hand, the Pope was considering plans of reunion, and the 
recently discovered letter of Bohemund to Pope Paschal speaks 
of these plans as common knowledge. Even Bohemund admits 
that, had not Urban’s death intervened, the results of the crusade 
might have been skilfully used to bring Byzantium and the West 
into co-operation. Urban, who ordered Spanish pilgrims to stay 
at home and rebuild Barcelona, who created Pisa an archbishopric 
after its success in North Africa and who gave the perpetual 
legation to the victorious Roger of Sicily, viewed the struggle 
against Islam as a whole, and was beyond question one of the 
great diplomatists of Mediterranean policy.‘ 

The growth of Byzantine studies is, in fact, one of the most 
important developments in modern crusading historiography. 
Chalandon’s works *® established a solid basis for the study of 
relations between Jerusalem and Constantinople, and _ his 


1 “ Studien zur Orient politik des Reformpapsttums und zur Enstehung 
des erster Kreuzzuges,’’ Hist. Vierteljahrachrift (1927), pp. 167-99, and “ Die 
Unionsverhandlungen zwischen Alexios I. und Urban II, in Jahre 1098,”’ Bysanti- 
nische Zeitschrift, vol, xxv, pp. 38 ff. 

® Rome, Kiev et Byzance (Paris, 1934). 

* Neues Archiv, L. Bohemund’s letter was found by Holtzmann in a letter 
book of Ivo of Chartres in the library of Lincoln Cathedral; he dates it 1106, and 
it is valuable evidence of the methods of Bohemund’s anti-Byzantine propaganda. 

* Cf. also A. Cartellieri, Machpolitik vor den Kreuzztigen, Jena 1935, and 
F. Cognasso, La genesi delle crociate, Torino, 1934. 

5 Alexis I Comnéne (Paris, 1900), and Jean II Comnéne et Manuel I Comnéne, 
(Paris, 1912), 
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posthumous Histoire de la premiére Croisade (Paris, 1925) sums 
up the addition he had made to the understanding of the founda- 
tion of the Latin Kingdom. Already, however, there has been 
further advance: in England in 1928 appeared Dr. Buckler’s 
notable and exhaustive study of Anna Comnena and Dr. Dawes’s 
translation of the Alexiad,’ while a group of studies and the 
publication in translation of the anonymous Chronicle based on 
the account of the Jacobite Bishop Basil have made possible the 
re-writing of the history of Edessa, the principality where the 
Byzantine tradition perhaps was strongest and the Frankish 
impact most destructive.* It is natural, therefore, to find much 
place given to Byzantium in Grousset’s work. His sketch of 
the crusading genesis and of Urban’s schemes is brief and in- 
effective, but his study of the Byzantine claims in North Syria 
is full and convincing, though it is disappointing to find him 
maintaining the view, based on a few lines in the Gesta Francorum 
now generally accepted as a later interpolation, that Alexis 
promised Bohemund a grant of Antiochene territory.* It is 
certain, however, and Grousset supports this, that from 1108 4 
onwards there was no question as to the suzerainty of Byzantium 
over Antioch, whereas the Kings of Jerusalem never regarded 
themselves in any strict sense as feudal vassals of the Basileus, 
but rather as allies, allies to whom the disaster of Myriokephalon 
was a fatal blow and prominent among the causes which led to 
the loss of Jerusalem.’ The later history of Byzantine-crusading 
relations, the drama of the fourth crusade, does not fall in detail 
within Grousset’s scope, nor is it a field which, since it was sum- 
marised in vol. 1v of the Cambridge Medieval History, has been 


1 Dr. Georgina Buckler, Anna Comnena (Oxford, 1928); Dr. Elizabeth Dawes, 
fhe Alexiad, London; cf. Reviews by F. Délger in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
vol. xxIx, pp. 297-340, and vol. xxx, pp. 90-2. 

* J. Laurent, ‘‘ Etude sur l'histoire d’Edesse entre 1071 et 1098,’ Byzantion, 
vol. 1, pp. 367-449; J. B. Chabot, “‘ Edesse pendant la premiére croisade” 
(Comptes rendues de l’académie des inscriptions et belles lettres (1918), pp. 431-42), 
and “ Un Episode de l’histoire des Croisades’”’ (Mélanges Schlumberger (1924), 
pp. 169-79). The Chronicle is translated by A. S. Tritton, with notes by H. A. R. 
Gibb in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1933), pp. 69-101, 273-306; 
ef. Grousset, vol. 11, pp. 866-86. One result of these researches has been the 
rehabilitation of Albert of Aix, whose account of Edessa is well supported by that 
of the new chronicle; cf. A. A. Beaumont, “‘ Albert of Aachen,”’ in The Crusades 
and other Essays presented to D, OC, Munro (New York, 1928). 

* Cf. A. C. Krey, “‘ A Neglected Passage in the Gesta’’ in The Crusades and 
other Essays. 

‘ For Alexis’ plans in 1108 cf. Marquis de la Force, “ Les conseillers latins 
d’Alexis Comnéne,’’ Byzantion (1936), pp. 153-65. 

5 Cf. J. La Monte, ‘‘ To what Extent was the Byzantine Empire the Suzerain 
of the Latin Crusading States?’’ Byzantion (1932), pp. 253-64, also his review 
of Grousset, ibid. (1935), pp. 685-96. 
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distinguished by any new or outstanding researches.! Before 
leaving these questions, however, mention must be made of the 
frequent articles on them to be found in the Revue d'histoire de 
S.E£. Européen, a monument of the unflagging energy of Professor 
Jorga, whose prolific writings have long since reached legendary 
proportions.? 

There remains the consideration of Grousset’s work as a 
whole.* In crusading historiography it must long remain a 
landmark, and in certain lines of study will be a permanent 
influence. In length (the three volumes run to some 2460 pages 
in all) it rivals the monumental works of Wilkens and Michaud, 
and nothing approaching it in range and detail has been written 
since Rdhricht. It demands therefore careful appraisement, 
and its achievement deserves that praise should come before 
objection. In the development of its main theme, the relation- 
ship of the Frankish settlement to the Eastern peoples it found 
in possession, Grousset draws a picture which has never before 
been so clearly seen, a picture in which Antioch, Tripoli and 
Edessa are given their rightful place in the composition, the 
settlements of Outre-Jourdan examined, and the policies of 
Armenia, Danishmend, Mardin, Irak, Georgia even and the 
tribal movements of Turkestan are made an intelligible back- 
ground to the main events. Dr. Grousset is a distinguished 
Oriental scholar. His previous reputation has rested on his 
knowledge of the Far East, the thought and civilisation of China 
and Japan. He brings therefore to crusading history an unusual 
outlook, and has as it were watched its progress from an Eastern 
standpoint. Very rightly he admits his debt to Stevenson’s 
Crusaders in the East,* but Stevenson wrote on a small scale: 

1 There is an interesting article by E. H. McNeal, ‘‘ Isaac Comnenus and 
Andronicus’’ in Speculum (1934), pp. 324-29. See also McNeal’s edition of 
Robert de Clari. For Byzantine history throughout, Vassiliev’s Histoire de 
UV Empire Byzantin is indispensable, and, for the Crusades, vol. 11, pp. 1-145 in 
particular. See also his article ‘“‘ The Foundation of the Empire of Trebizond,” 
Speeulum (1936), pp. 3 ff. Cf. also F. Cognosso, “ Isacco II Angelo,” Bessasione, 
vol, xxx, and G. Moravesik, “ Une alliance Byzantino—-Hongroise,”’ Byzantion, 
1933. 

* In particular C, Diehl, La Société Byzantine a Il’ époque des Comnénes, vol. V1, 
pp. 177 ff. and 296 ff. 

* KR. Grousset, 1. L’Anarchie Musulmane et la Monarchie Franque, 1934; 
Il, Monarchie Franque et Monarchie Musulmane: L’ Equilibre, 1935; III. Le 
Monarchie Musulmane et Vv Anarchie Franque, 1936. 

Reviews: La Monte, Byzantion (1935), pp. 685-700, and Deschamps, Syria 
(1936), pp. 67-82. 

* Cf, Grousset, vol, ui, p. xviii, La Monte severely criticises Grousset for 
his neglect of American and English writers, but omits to mention this striking 
tribute to an English author, 
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here there is a wealth of detailed observation such as has not 
before been attempted. From the leaders of Islam in the early 
twelfth century, the cynical, semi-heretical Ridwan of Aleppo, 
the master diplomat Tughtekin of Damascus, the savage il-Ghazi, 
down through the triumphs of Zengi and Noureddin, the Ayoubite 
Empire, to the great career of Baibars and the problems of the 
Mongol alliances, the history of the Near East has a compre- 
hensibility which no one before has given to it. But while 
Grousset appreciates the East and its more ancient culture, his 
sympathies are with the West: ‘‘ Les mceurs de cette société 
Musulmane du douziéme siécle, que certains historiens veulent 
‘préférer & la société franque, sont sans cesse caracterisées par 
déloyauté et atrocités. Certes, la société franque était singu- 
liérement rude. Elle était cependant plus équilibrée.”” And the 
eause of this equilibrium, of this relative stability of purpose, he 
finds particularly in the character of the kings of Jerusalem. Of 
the first five kings, from Baldwin I to Amaury, he has drawn 
magnificent portraits, and claims for them an ascendancy that 
gave force and unity not only to the kingdom, but to the whole 
group of Latin settlements. For him the tragedy of the Crusades 
lies first in the disputes and intrigues over the succession which 
ended in the disaster at Hattin, and in which Guy and his party 
are the men to blame, and secondly in the intervention of 
Frederick II, which prevented the restoration of a native-born 
royal authority and created an absentee, unpopular sovereignty 
against which the Syrian nobles protected themselves by a strict 
and ingenious insistence on their rights as feudatories; so that 
unity and force were lost in independence and particularism, while 
the great vested interests of the Military Orders and the Italian 
cities followed their own designs undirected to a common good. 
The whole problem is viewed as one of settlement; and it is this 
which gives unity to the diverse pictures of Seljuk or Arab 
principalities, Syrian Christian Churches, Byzantine claims and 
schemes. These were the material out of which the Frankish 
colonists had to weld a dominion, and on these events the impact 
of Western policies is a devastating intrusion. Seen from this 
angle, Frederick Stupor Mundi becomes a petty, sinister figure, 
ruining a work he fails to understand. The West, in fact, receives 
a summary treatment, and at times the book lacks balance through 
its impatience of Western affairs. It is the story of the settlers 
that Grousset is concerned with, not that with which Erdmann 
deals, the impulses that drove them eastward. 

As a writer Grousset has high merit, His narrative is always 
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lively, and at times, in the story of the Leper King in particular, 
has a moving eloquence. The peculiar virtues of the French 
language, its terseness and memorableness, are here, and that 
fearless use of sentiment which no Anglo-Saxon could handle so 
resolutely. Only in the third volume, perhaps, he loses grip a 
little. Bertand de Gibelet’s attack on Bohemund VI and his 
subsequent ambush and murder is a good enough tale, but there 
is no need to tell it four times, nor to remind the reader in detail 
on p. 685 of what is put down in almost the same words on p. 683. 
But if there are faults of repetition, his gallery of character- 
studies has an uncanny actuality. He writes of them as of men 
he had known, outlining the portraits with a varied and daring 
use of adjectives, basing them firmly on the information available, 
but deducing personalities from these sometimes meagre indica- 
tions with a brilliance that is altogether persuasive. And on this 
crowded canvas the control is admirable, the main pattern aiways 
evident. Without concessions or fictitious aids, his book is 
grandly readable.! 

Against such virtues there stand out two serious defects, of 
which the first deals with the all-important question of the use 
of authorities. From the nature of his argument, Grousset makes 
constant reference to Arab writers, among whom Ibn-al-Athir 
takes first place as inevitably as does William of Tyre amongst 
the Western : for the earlier half of the eleventh century he has 
had the recent translation by H. A. R. Gibbs of the chronicle of 
Ibn-al-Qualanisi,? both to provide new matter and to check later 
Arab writers who borrowed freely from it. Ibn-al-Qualanisi died 
in 1160 at the age of ninety, and his writings therefore provide 
first-hand evidence for the whole period of the crusading settle- 
ment: without his information the policies of Tughtekin and 
Unur (as Anar is now to be called) could never have been so 
clearly shown, nor could the growing popular feeling against the 
Franks, which often forced the hands of the more conciliatory 
Moslem leaders, have been so apparent. Here, as also with the 
Syrian chronicle of Michael, the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch 
from 1166-99, and the anonymous Edessa chronicle, Grousset 
makes skilful use of new material, and his contrasting of various 


+ As opposed to the people, the places are not nearly so vivid. Grousset 
does not write of Hattin or Kerak as though he knew them: but he has made 
good use of Dussaud, Topographic historique de la Syrie antique et mediévale 
(Paris, 1934). 

* The Damasous Chronicle of the Crusades (London, 1932). 

* J. B. Chabot, Translation of the Chronicle of Michael the Syrian (Paris, 
1899-1910), 
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Eastern sources and the bias beneath them, if never fully worked 
out, is implicit in much of his comment. 

With the Western authorities it is another matter. Grousset 
rightly opens his history with praise of William of Tyre, and 
throughout he largely depends upon him. William, when quoted, 
is usually quoted, ‘‘ & cause de sa belle langue,” in the translation, 
and the skilful use made of these long excerpts, with a word here 
and there modernised in brackets, to ensure easy comprehensibility, 
and their rhythms caught up and echoed in Grousset’s own prose, 
makes one loath to condemn such a practice. But the Estoire 
de Eracles (for so from its opening passage it is generally known) 
remains a translation, however striking a piece of early prose. 
and not always an exact one: nor are Grousset’s quotations 
quite what they seem, as sometimes in the interests of space a 
word has been dropped, a sentence compressed, with never a 
sign to show it. And when after 1183 the continuations become 
the authority, not William himself, the French indeed may 
become the original language, but there is little attempt to 
differentiate the various versions of it. The Hracles serves as a 
useful name for the volume of the Recueil ! which has in it the 
continuations of the Bishop of Tyre, and the problems of their 
compilation are nowhere glanced at. Nowhere, in fact, is there 
any real discussion of the sources, no “apparatus” such as 
Roéhricht provided in his footnotes. Where the evidence con- 
fliets, there is little trace of the conflict : a decision is taken, a 
particular account accepted, and no defence is made. 

Yet the problem of “ the continuations ” is a central one in 
any account of crusading history, so central that it is worth 
re-stating. The History of William of Tyre breaks off unfinished 

* The Estoire de Eracles Empereur is published in the Recueil des Historiens 
des Croisades (R.H.C.), Historiens Occidentaux, t. 2, 1859. The variants are 
printed at length, and there is an introductory discussion of the MSS. In 1871 
Mas Latrie published his edition of the Chronique d’Ernoul, with a long “ Essai de 
Classifications des Continuateurs de Guillaume de Tyr,” which remains the most 
important contribution to the subject. In 1879 Paulin Paris published a new 
edition of the translation with an introduction under the title Guillaume de Tyr 
et ses Continuateurs. In the Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Ocesterreichische 
Geschichtsforschung for 1892 and 1894 Paul Richter discussed further certain 
sides of the problem, though his main points are on the whole inconclusive. 
Philip of Novara was published by Charles Kohler (‘‘ Classiques frangais du 
Moyen Age,’’ t. 10) in 1913 and an English translation with an important intro- 
duction by J. L. La Monte (Columbia University Press) in 1936. References 
will be found in La Monte’s bibliography to the allied questions of the Gestes des 
Chiprois and the Annales de Terre Sainte (Archives de l'Orient Latin, vol. u, 
pp. 427-63). See also M. Salloch, Die Lateinische Fortsetzung Wilhelms von 
Tyrus (Berlin, 1934), which publishes the text of a Latin continuation and dis- 
cusses its relationship to the firat book of the [tinerarium, 
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in 1184: in its translated form, however, it is continued, in a 
large number of manuscripts, down to varying dates in the 
following century. Of these the first group takes the story to 
1229. Even for the period 1182-1229, however, the Continuation 
is clearly a composite production, the main basis of which is a 
chronicle, claiming to be written by Ernoul, squire of Balin of 
Ibelin, which exists in a Berne MS., not attached to the transla- 
tion of William, but with an introductory abridgement of its own 
containing matter additional to, and sometimes conflicting with, 
that given by William. The Berne MS. extends to 1227, but the 
statement as to Ernoul’s authorship, which occurs in connection 
with the battle of Cresson, may easily only apply to the account 
of the campaign of 1187. Much of the rest of it is ill-informed, 
and less detailed than the earlier part. Of the MSS. which use 
it, almost all produce considerable variants, but one in particular 
represents practically another independent source. This is a 
MS. of the Bibliothéque de la Ville in Lyons, which contains the 
Continuation up to 1249, and in the period to 1229 includes some 
accounts certainly at first-hand. There are also in the great MS. 
Eracles-Noailles, the compilation of the continuations made in 
Rome in 1295, some important variants, though here they seem 
to be rather of an editorial nature than the addition of personal 
first-hand matter. 

With the period 1229-48 quite a new set of problems opens, 
centring particularly on the relationship between Philip of 
Novara’s History (1218-43) and the text of the Eracles-Colbert 
and later the Eracles-Rothelin text, which from 1240 to 1261 
has an important independent account, probably French in origin, 
and representing two distinct works, one up to 1248 dealing with 
Theobald of Champagne’s crusade (containing that song of Philip 
of Nauteuil made in captivity in Cairo, “Ha! France, douce 
contree ” worth many other variants: but there are songs, too, 
in Philip of Novara; nowhere did they write better ballads or 
write them more than in Syria), the crusade of Richard of Corn- 
wall, the excommunication of Frederick and the battle of Gaza 
in 1244; and the second a history of the crusade of St. Louis 
(with a long excursus on serpents). 

The Eastern account, the Eracles-Colbert MS., which clearly 
comes from Acre, ends in 1248, and from then on there is a short 
chronicle or series of chronicles, for almost certainly there is 4 
change of hand in the course of the narrative from 1275. A 
Florentine chronicle ' carries it on for two more years beyond the 
text printed in the Recueil, 

* Cf, Mas Latrie, Zrnoul, pp. 554 ff. 
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The second defect in Grousset’s treatment is the omission of 
what may be termed the constitutional problem. While he gives 
a great place in his theme to the development of the monarchy,' 
of “lesprit des Capétiens transporté sur le terrain colonial,” he 
tells us little of the mechanism of rule: the assizes remain 
unanalysed and undiscussed: in a long account of the reign of 
Amaury there is no mention of the “ assise sur la ligece.”” This 
is, of course, not accidental : it is an intentional limitation of the 
scope of his work, but it is reasonable in a history of the Crusades 
on this scale to ask whether such a limitation is justifiable, whether 
the story can be told without such references, and whether the 
interrelationship with the Mahommedan world, which Grousset 
so much stresses, this ‘‘ damier féodal turco-arabe ”’ on which the 
Crusades were played out, does not require some technical examina- 
tion of law and custom. It is the same with the events of the 
thirteenth century: the quarrel of Amaury II with Raoul of 
Tiberias, the interruption of the attempt to restore from memory 
the Letters of the Sepulchre, is used by Grousset only to emphasise 
the continuous suspicion against the Lusignans on the part of 
the native baronage. There is no examination of the “‘ Livre au 
roi,” almost certainly the monument of Amaury’s schemes; and 
similarly with the later course of the struggle; Grousset sees very 
clearly the disastrous effects of the decline in the monarchy and 
the new emphasis on baronial privilege, but he fails to relate 
them to the existing texts, to Novara and Ibelin, and so loses 
real clarity in his exposition. This is all the more to be regretted 
inasmuch as of recent years work of prime importance has been 
done along this line of approach. Dr. La Monte, the chief figure 
to-day of that American school of crusading historiography which 
owes so much to the teaching of the late Professor D. C. Munro,” 
in his Feudal Monarchy in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem * 
“sought to show how the political history of the Latin Kingdom 
could not be dissociated from its internal constitutional struggles, 
and how the disputes of the thirteenth century find their real 


* Cf. for Fulk of Anjou, J. Chartrou, L’Anjou de 1109-1151 (Paris, 1928), pp. 
225-39. 

* Apart from some articles, Professor Munro’s own work on the Crusades 
consists in the small volume of lectures posthumously published in 1935, The 
Kingdom of the Crusaders (New York), probably the best one-volume introduction 
to the subject. Recent American works include the translation in the ‘ Reeords 
of Civilisation ”’ series of Usamah, de Clari, the De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi and 
Philip de Navarre, by Hitti, McNeal, David and La Monte respectively; a 
translation of William of Tyre is promised in the same series, There have also 
been two important monographs: Yewdale, Bohemund I of Antioch (Princeton, 
1924), and Baldwin, Raymond of T'ripolis (Princeton, 1935), and the volume of 
essays edited by L. J, Paetow in 1028, and already referred to. 

* Cambridge, Mass., 1032. 
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significance and continuity in the problems of hereditary right 
and appointment to the “ baillages.”’ In points of detail there 
will doubtless still be revision of La Monte’s statements; and his 
theory of the ideal feudal state will not be acceptable to all, for it 
is an arbitrary use to select decentralisation as the specific feudal 
feature, and the Latin Kingdom, whatever the equality of the 
crown before the peers of the high court, did not find its true 
weakness in this ‘‘ feudal republicanism,” but in the immunities 
of the Church, the military orders and the Italian cities which lay 
resolutely outside the feudal system. 

From La Monte’s work, and from others to be mentioned 
below, emerges, however, most strikingly the juristical if not the 
constitutional ability of the Syrian baronage. If the end might 
be, in Grousset’s phrase, “‘ le Suicide d’une féodalité Anarchique,” 
it was an anarchy that regarded its definition as lying within the 
power of the Haute Cour. It is an extraordinary story. Before 
the loss of Jerusalem “‘ toutes les assises et bon us et bones costumes 

. estaient en escrit et en garde au Sepulchre et les apelait on 
les Lettres dou Sepulchre.” ! In a land of written law where the 
Byzantine tradition was strong and where from the commencement 
there was a penetration in the cour de reis of Eastern law into 
Frankish practice,? written record early became matter of im- 
portance, and the Letters of the Sepulchre grew rapidly into a 
bulky code. It was at any rate such that it could not easily be 
moved in the exodus of 1187 from the Holy City. The patriarch 
Heraclius might depart sitting on his treasures, but the Letters 
were not among them. They were lost or destroyed. Their fate 
is as unknown as that of the True Cross. And from now on, 
instead of written law it became customary law—based first on 
living memory of what the Letters had contained (a continuation 
presumably of what had been the ordinary practice, for the 
Letters were there for a memorial rather than for constant 
consultation), and then on written compilations such as the 
Livre au Roi, drawn up between 1197 and 1205, a “ livre de tous 
les jugemens de la haute cour ” *—that is, an attempt at legis- 
lation to fill the gap; the Livre des A ssises des Bourgeois, dealing 
with the organisation, procedure and judgments of the Court of 
Burgesses, written probably about 1243, without succeeding as it 
seems infixing the customs very exactly ; the Livre de forme de plait 


1 R. H. C. Lois, t. 1, ch, 47, p. 521. 

* D. Hayek in Le droit franc en Syrie (Paris, 1925) has suggested interesting 
possibilities in a further study of this subject, 

* Rev, Hist, de Droit (1926), p. 314, 
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of Philip of Novara which unfortunately has come down only in 
the incomplete form in which he was revising it at the end of his 
life: 1 the book of Jean d’Ibelin, the Livre des Assises de la Haute 
Cour, the longest of all the treatises; and four shorter works, 
James of Ibelin, Geoffrey le Tort, the Key to the Assizes, and the 
Livres du plidéant et du plaidoyer. From 1250 onwards, too, there 
was an attempt to record the judgments given in the High Court, 
but they soon defined the reference systems of the times, and the 
legal system that the Crusaders took to Cyprus was this curious 
collection of literature about the law, the code itself having no 
longer a tangible existence. 

Much of it, however, can be recreated: the volumes of the 
assizes contain innumerable references to the former laws of the 
pre-Hattin kingship; many of them seem to be reproduced 
verbally, some can be dated exactly. On the other hand, they 
are not contemporary statements : the written law was not there 
to check them: how far can Philip of Novara or John of Ibelin, 
active partisans of a political party, be relied on in their appeal to 
the past? These are questions which only a new edition of the 
Assizes can solve; and of that new edition when it comes Dr. 
Maurice Grandclaude will, whether he himself accomplish it or 
not, be the first begetter. Already he has prepared the way, in 
a series of studies which have given the Assizes a new interest 
and a new relevance.” The situation cannot be better expressed 
than in his own words of comment on the existing text of the 
assizes in the Recueil, words of a certain terseness, but that come 
from a writer who has made himself a proved master in his field 
of study: “ Les livres des Assises de Jérusalem ont été publiés 
avec beaucoup de négligence par le comte Beugnot. Cet auteur 
na pas consulté tous les manuscrits connus. I] n’a pas su 
distinguer les diverses lecons; il a constamment pris pour base de 
son édition les Manuscrits les plus clairs et les plus faciles a 
interpréter, mais qui, généralement, se trouvaient étre en méme 


 Ibid., pp. 426 ff. 

? M. Grandclaude, Etude critique sur les livres des Assises de J érusalem (Paris, 
1923). ‘‘Caractére du ‘Livre au Roi’’’ and ‘ Classement sommaire des MSS. 
des principaux livres des Assises de Jérusalem,’’ Revue Historique de Droit Francais 
et Htranger (1926), pp. 308-14, 418-73. ‘* Liste d’Assises remontant au premier 
royaume de Jérusalem,’’ Mélanges Fournier (Paris, 1929). Cf. also the book of 
G. Recoura, Les Assises de Romanie (Bibl. de l’école des Hautes Etudes, 258), 
1930. Interesting suggestions as to the treatment of this side of the history of the 
Latin States are contained in the recent work of H, Mitteis, Lehnrecht und Staate- 
gewalt, pp. 247-60; I am much indebted for references and advice to Mr, J. O. 
Prestwich of Magdalen College, Oxford, who is at present working on this 
subject. 
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temps les plus éloignés de l’original. . . . Une nouvelle édition deg 
Assises de Jérusalem semble donc désirable.”’ 

Quite explicitly (vol. 1, p. iii) Grousset has left on one side 
also the archeological developments in recent works on the 
Crusades, and refers his readers to the writings of Paul Deschamps, 
This is a side of the question which requires an article to itself. 
Here it can only be noted that Grousset’s work is the poorer from 
the lack of any study of architecture, or the arts in general, 
questions which for his main thesis of interrelationship are of 
prime importance, and which at the moment are the focus of 
much of the present interest in the subject. 

There remain to be mentioned certain points on which he 
throws new and valuable light. His account of Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat “seul capable de restaurer [institution monarchique 
franco-syrienne ” is a very enlightening piece of pleading; for 
Grousset Conrad is the man who wished to push the war through 
to the reconquest of the capital, while Richard was influenced by 
the hesitations of the Syrian nobles and the military orders, who 
preferred a policy of compromise in order to retain the possessions 
still in their hands. The rallying of the baronage to Conrad, 
after the retreat from Jerusalem (for which Richard, not Bur- 
gundy and the French, is held responsible), marked the hope of 
a more determined policy, and the assassination of the Marquis is 
“une des pires catastrophes de l’histoire de la Syrie franque.” ? 

The later wars and alliances of Antioch and Armenia receive 
in the third volume a detailed exposition : the end of the Northern 
Principality, a bewildering story, has never been so clearly 
unravelled, and the commune of Antioch is recognised as an 
important element in its history, though with no reference to 
La Monte’s article in the Haskins Anniversary Essays.? Of the 
Tartars there is such an account as only a skilled Orientalist 
could have given us: “la croisade nestorienne des Mongols 
geniskhanides ” is fully examined, and if the balance leans towards 
the East, that is the side on which expert advice was most 
needed. Finally, in his account of Baibars, based admittedly 


+ There are some interesting sidelights on the Third Crusade in A. Schreiber, 
‘* Drei beitrige zur Geschichte der deutschen Gefangenschaft des Kénigs Richard 
Léwenherz,”’ Historische Vierteljahrachrift (1931), pp. 268-81. 

* The Communal Movement in Syria in the Thirteenth Century, Haskins 
Anniversary Essays, pp. 117-32 (Boston, 1929). 

* Grousset has made considerable use of the articles by Pelliot, ‘‘ Les Mongols 
et la Papauté” in the Revue de I’Orient Ohrétien (1923), pp. 3-30, but not ap- 
parently of G, Soranzo, [i Papato, ’ Kuropa cristiano e i Tartari (Milan, 1930), 
(cf. the review by Jorga in R. H. du S.L, Européen, vol. 1x, pp. 82-96). The 
missions are referred to, but not dealt with in any detail, and, as Grousset ends 
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on the authoritative work of Gaston Wiet,! Grousset completes 
his picture with a final portrait in the grand manner. The book 
is splendidly equipped with maps and a full and reasonably 
exhaustive index. There is, however, no bibliography. 

T. 8S. R. Boassz. 


with the fall of Acre and is not concerned with the ideology of the Crusade, there 
is no mention of Ramon Lull; cf. Peers, Ramon Lull (8.P.C.K., 1929). He refers 
his readers, however, to Moule’s recent book, Christianity in China (1930), and 
to the translation of the journeys of Mar Jabahala by Sir Wallis Budge under the 
title of The Monks of Kublai Khan (London, 1928). These questions have been 
further illustrated by two recent books: Sir Percy Sykes, The Quest for Cathay 
(London, 1937) and C, P. Grant, The Syrian Desert (London, 1937). 

1 Vol. rv (not v, as stated by Grousset) of the Histoire de la nation égyptienne, 
which is to contain Wiet’s “‘ Histoire de l’Egypte Arabe,’’ though used by 
Grousset, has not yet appeared. M. Wiet has, however, already sketched the 
outline of his work in Précis de Vhistoire d’ Egypte (Cairo, 1932) by H. Munier and 
G. Wiet, in particular pp. 173-286. 
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It is the business of the historian to select the facts he needs 
and to withdraw them from the continuity of things; to study 
and arrange them; and then to return them, as it were cleaned 
and polished, so that they not only shine themselves, but also 
illuminate the unity of which they are a part. Such study and 
arrangement are difficult enough, but less difficult than the first 
tasks of selection and withdrawal. There is a specious comfort, 


then, in writing of communities which had (as the inhabitants 
of some of them thought) been selected by the Deity and, more 
certainly, with three thousand miles of sea on one side and three 
thousand miles of wilderness on the other, had been sufficiently 
withdrawn by Nature. 

Not even here, however, is the historian to find his labours 
lightened by the existence of the isolated specimen. “I have 
been convinced for many years,” says Mr. Andrews, “ that to 
place the colonies in their rightful historical setting . . . it would 
be necessary to re-examine the evidence from a vantage-point 
other than that usually taken, to view them not from within, as 
is commonly done, but from without, with the movement con- 
stantly forward . . . disregarding all preconceptions based on 
later events. For this purpose I have approached the subject 
from the English end, from the land whence the colonists came 
and of which they were always legally a part. . . . That some of 
these colonies remained British while others became American 
does not, historically speaking, enter in as a determining factor ” 
(Settlements, vol, 1, p. xi). The passage from which this quotation 
is taken is of much interest and importance, for it represents the 
studied opinion of one of the greatest living historians, formed on 
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half a century of historical work, given in these volumes with a 
clarity and freshness which the youngest of us will envy. 

What are the impulses which lead men to form and live in 
colonies? It is worth while to inquire, for there is a tendency 
to-day to regard colonising as one of the least useful, if not most 
foolish forms of human activity. Of these impulses, discontent 
must be one, and in seventeenth-century England there was 
discontent enough. One thinks immediately of nonconformists 
seeking to avoid Laudian persecution, but there were other sources 
of emigration : farmers seeking more land or weary of manorial 
incidents, landowners searching in the New World for that 
stability which rising prices, stationary or falling rents and the 
growth of luxury made so elusive at home (Settlements, vol. 1, 
¢. iti; vol. 1, ¢. vi). 

But while there must be discontent, there must not be pessi- 
mism and disillusion. If some men were dissatisfied with their 
own prospects it was not through lack of confidence in them- 
selves. Confidence, indeed, abounded: in the English people, 
in the English organisation of society, in the efficacy of particular 
religious dogmas. Discontent and fundamental confidence, 
however, were not enough, even when allied to a taste for adven- 
ture and an imagination stimulated by Hakluyt. ‘“‘ Whatever 
the motive that impelled them to cross the seas, neither precursor 
nor pioneer, profiteer nor promoter, Pilgrim nor Puritan could 
have accomplished their purpose without the aid of the funds 
which had accumulated during this period in the hands of the 
eapitalistic classes in southern and south-western England. . . . 
English-America would hardly have been settled at this time had 
not the period of occupation coincided with the era of capitalism 
in the first full flush of its power ”’ (Settlements, vol. 1, pp. 76—7). 

To make a permanent colony, however, demanded more than 
a supply of capital and an impulse towards colonisation. There 
must be settlers who wished to make a permanent home in the 
new country and were content to prefer the less exciting tasks of 
farming and gardening to exploring and fighting. Not such 
were the venturers to Saghadoc in Maine in 1607, “ ignorant, 
timerous and ambitious persons’ who “ bread an unstable 
resolution and a general confusion in all their affairs.” Of the 
same sort were the fifty or sixty ‘‘ rude and profane fellows ” 
who arrived on the coast of Massachusetts Bay in 1622, and 
“went about to build castles in the Aire and making of forts, 
neglecting the plentiful time of fishing. When winter came their 
forts would not keep out hunger and they having no Provision 
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beforehand and wanting both powder and shot to kill Deare and 
Fowle, many were starved to death and the rest hardly escaped ” 
(Settlements, vol. 1, p. 331). 

The adventurers of Elizabeth’s reign, the men without fear 
or foresight, were something of a burden in the next. Yet 
nearly all the early colonists were of this stamp, and the story 
of the first seven months at Jamestown was a “ ghastly epic of 
misfortune.” The attempt to settle Virginia might well have 
failed but for its backing by men of intelligence, wealth and 
persistence in England, such as Sir Thomas Smith and Sir Edward 
Sandys. They decided upon having one Governor and real 
colonists “‘ to take faste hold and root in the land.” Even so, the 
settlement had just been abandoned (though, happily, not fired) 
when a relief expedition arrived; and, after that, Gates and Dale 
were compelled to rule it (as Tucker ruled Bermuda) with an 
iron hand. 

Lessons were learnt by suffering and experience and the 
Massachusetts Bay Company did not venture into the unknown. 
It had strong mercantile backing (Mr. Andrews calculates that its 
promoters spent £200,000 upon it), although “the mercantile 
members were much less conspicuous as time went on and the 
religious motive gained ascendancy ”’ (Settlements, vol. 1, p. 370). 
Its colonists were comparatively homogeneous; its ruling class 
was intelligent and confident; and its constitution was strongly 
authoritarian. The personality of John Winthrop dominated 
the colony, and Winthrop “ was certain . . . that it was the duty 
of the few to rule and of the many to be ruled. He could find 
no warrant for any other political system in the scriptures and 
could imagine no other order sanctioned by the word of God” 
(Settlements, vol. 1, p. 434). If the Puritan was usually a successful 
colonist it was not because he was a democrat, for he regarded 
democracy as an aberration of the human mind. 

In his preface Mr. Andrews is careful to utter a warning: 
“England did not formulate any well-defined or consistent 
commercial or colonial policy until that century [the seventeenth] 
was nearing its close. Then . . . she consolidated her previous 
commercial and mercantile experiments into a definitive pro- 
gramme and set up a fairly effective machinery for its enforce- 
ment” (Settlements, vol. 1, pp. xii—xiii). We are not, then, to 
look upon England as viewing her colonies with suspicion and 
narrowing as far as she could their privileges. It was not for 
political reasons that the charter of the Virginia Company was 
revoked, but for its lack of success as a colonising and profit- 
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making agency. It had attempted to achieve too much on an 
“ insufficient and precarious capital’’; and the scandalous strife 
within its ranks was the best evidence of its failure. The 
colonists were understood to carry with them the rights and 
liberties of Englishmen, and they very soon acquired one privilege 
—that of having an Assembly—which could not be reckoned 
among those liberties. When Yeardley set sail for Virginia in 
January 1619 with instructions to call a general assembly once 
a year, a notable experiment—in the eyes of many men a dan- 
gerous experiment—was being made. “Such a method may be 
a matter of course to-day, but it was not a matter of course in 
1619 ” (Settlements, vol. 1, p. 182). The authorities had not yet 
finally made up their minds about the proper form of government 
for a colony, but if they had not displayed more tolerance towards 
the Virginian Assembly than they displayed in these years at 
home, it could not have survived. In 1639 the form of govern- 
ment by Governor, Council and Assembly was approved. “ It 
is not easy,’ Mr. Andrews remarks, “for anyone to say with 
confidence that the Stuarts and their advisers were opposed in 
principle to popular government in the colonies ’’ (Settlements, 
vol. 1, p. 244). In some ways Englishmen were desperately 
conservative. They could not easily imagine a system of land 
tenure or an organisation of society different from that which 
they knew at home. But there is evidence to suggest that they 
occasionally looked upon colonies as fields in which some experi- 
ments (unthinkable in England) might be tried; and the attempt, 
in Maryland, to have Protestants and Roman Catholics living in 
equality could not well have been made unless there had been a 
body of opinion in England interested to learn its outcome. 

A view of the colonies towards the end of the reign of Charles II 
would reveal no uniform system created by a centralising govern- 
ment. What uniformity there was existed as a result of 
approximately similar frontier conditions. Mr. Andrews warns 
us not to exaggerate the differences between one colony and 
another; but certain differences are distinguishable. The 
planters of Barbados, after a period of virtual independence, 
have drawn their contest with the home government. They 
have acquired a clear title to their lands in socage and have been 
allowed to substitute a 44 per cent. export duty for their pro- 
prietory payments. But they have failed to abolish the system 
of patent offices and to secure the right to carry their produce 
to any port in amity with England. 


The character of Maryland is obscured by disputes between 
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Baltimore and Penn and Baltimore and Claiborne. The sub- 
stantial planters are fairly content, and there has been a good 
deal of constructive legislation. But opposition to the highly 
seignorial character of the government—no mere “ paper 
palatinate ’—has grown with the introduction of a group of 
Puritans. In 1654 the Assembly repudiated the authority of 
the proprietor. In 1655 it came to fighting and the Puritans 
won a bloody triumph. But Baltimore managed to save his 
province and his patent under the Commonwealth and, after the 
Restoration, continued the struggle with rather better chances, 
limiting the franchise and reducing the numbers of the lower 
house. There had been an abortive rebellion in 1679 and a con- 
stitutional deadlock afterwards; but it is pressure from without 
—of the Lords of Trade—rather than from within which will lead 
to the transformation of Maryland into a royal province, saving 
Baltimore’s right to the land. 

Virginia is still a colony of small landowners, but the attempt 
(which Sandys, for instance, supported) to maintain a diversified 
economic life has failed. Tobacco is the staple and it will only 
need the introduction of large numbers of slaves to drive the 
yeomen from the tide-water region. Three-quarters of the people 
have come over under some form of indenture; and the pro- 
portion of men of gentle birth to others is not high. But the 
control of government is in their hands. 

To the north, the Puritan migration has not stopped in the 
Bay Colony. An “ overplus of strong minds and wills” and a 
shortage of good land have led to further colonisation. Roughly, 
two kinds of men went farther afield. Those who were dissatisfied 
with religious and civil conditions in Massachusetts were likely to 
go to Rhode Island; those who were dissatisfied with their eco- 
nomic opportunities, to Connecticut. Thus, Rhode Island was, 
in a sense, a protest against Massachusetts, Connecticut a pro- 
jection of it. Roger Williams’ belief in complete religious 
equality and his disbelief in the divine authority of the magis- 
trate were faithfully reflected in the character of his colony. 
“ During the first thirty years neither the colony nor the towns 
made any attempt to promote manners, education, the arts or 
even morals to any marked degree. . . . The licence which followed 
the vagueness of the early deeds and the looseness of the early 
charters , . . made for thirty years of dissension ” (Settlements, 
vol, 1, pp. 31, 61), 

In the foundation of Connecticut no question of religious 
freedom was involved. The men who, from 1632, began to 
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explore the area between Massachusetts and the Hudson wanted 
more land and better land. On the character and constitution 
of the state they created Mr. Andrews is particularly judicious. 
He points out (Settlements, vol. 11, p. 142 n.) that it is foolish to 
use, in connection with the Connecticut system of government, 
such phrases as “the first written constitution of modern 
democracy.” The constitution differed, certainly, from that of 
Massachusetts in that government rested on a somewhat broader 
religious basis and the magistrate was not considered to possess 
divine authority. But though “in a limited sense popular,” 
Connecticut’s government was never democratic. It was, how- 
ever, successful; and in 1665 Connecticut swallowed up the 
shortlived, fanatically Puritan colony of New Haven. The 
wider franchise of Connecticut played a part in this success; 
and, in any case, in Mr. Andrews’ opinion, “ the continuance of 
New Haven as a separate political and religious institution could 
have been of no advantage to New England or to the English 
colonial world ”’ (Settlements, vol. 1, p. 194). 

Massachusetts is less easy to include within generalisations. 
Its polity was inspired by two motives: to found a civitas dei 
and to make it as far as possible independent of both King and 
Parliament in England. In defence of these ideals it was pre- 
pared to restrain enemies within and fight enemies without. 
When its patent was revoked in 1637, the decision could not be 
enforced against it, while in 1652 it had’the pleasure of annexing 
the Maine settlement of its old enemy, Gorges. Even in Massa- 
chusetts, however, time did not stand still; and Winthrop had 
to suffer attacks on his authoritarian principles from those who 
believed that the magistrates should have less power and the 
deputies more. In religion, the interchangeableness of Church 
and State allowed of a united front against unorthodoxy. The 
expulsion of such protestants as Roger Williams and Mrs. Hutchin- 
son and the arrest of Robert Child resulted in the establishment 
for a century of a “rigid and seamless Puritanism,” and in its 
wake “a kind of intellectual and spiritual apathy ” which lasted 
until the Great Awakening (Settlements, vol. 1, p. 470). The 
decrease of immigration in the years 1640-42 had allowed a 
crystallisation of the forces which went to make the colony, but 
the zeal of the founders could not be exactly reproduced, and as 
early as 1674 an election preacher was declaring “ the very heart 
of New England changed and exceedingly corrupted with the sins 
of the Times.” But it would be premature to assert that the term 


of the Puritan experiment had yet been reached. 
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Mr. Morison’s work on Harvard may properly be reviewed 
with Mr. Andrews’ because they are, in a way, complementary; 
the first showing from within an aspect of colonial life too little 
noticed in the second. The visitor to Harvard about the middle 
of the century would have found between fifty and sixty students 
reading for the Bachelor’s degree, a three years’ course up to 
1652 and thereafter one of four years. For the most part, these 
students were the sons of the propertied, educated people in the 
colony, although the social range from which they were drawn 
widened a little in the last quarter of the century. One in three 
was the son of an alumnus, generally of a minister; rather more 
than half of those who graduated became ministers themselves. 
The Bachelor’s course, however, was not a specialised course in 
theology. Rather, it was an attempt to reproduce the Cambridge 
Arts course, to fulfil the rule liberali liberaliter instituendi. To 
gain the M.A. it was necessary to wait for three years after 
graduation and then to present and defend a thesis. Residence 
during this period was not necessary, but the number of resident 
Bachelors was some indication of the respect paid to learning in 
the colony. When it was neglected, Bachelors were apt to slip 
away to a “ call” without troubling to take their Master’s degree. 
In 1662 there was not one candidate for the M.A. “ Mater Acade- 
mica has had a miscarriage in the birth of Masters,” observed the 
Commencement orator; and before long the number of under- 
graduates fell off sharply. No one who has been engaged in 
academic work will be surprised to find that the period between 
the Restoration and King Philip’s War, one of considerable 
prosperity in Massachusetts, was a period of decline at Harvard. 

There were other causes, however, besides a distracting pros- 
perity. The teaching was in the hands of the President and 
three or four resident tutors, young men who would shortly go 
into the ministry. There is a good deal to be said (although it 
is seldom said nowadays) for learning to teach by teaching; but 
the Harvard tutor did not usually stay long enough for his 
experience to be of much use to the College and, even during his 
tenure of the post, he was too much inclined to go “ gadding 
about ” looking for a charge and preaching trial sermons. The 
revival of the College at the end of the century had probably a 
good deal to do with the continued residence of two excellent 
tutors, John Leverett and William Brattle. 

Another feature of the College organisation, and one that 
distinguished it from that of the Oxford and Cambridge colleges, 
was the provision made for ite government. By the charter of 
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1650 the Corporation, composed of the President and tutors, was 
to be the ordinary governing body. The Overseers were to safe- 
guard the interests of the commonwealth and the churches; not 
to initiate measures, but to exercise, if necessary, a veto over the 
acts of the Corporation. Throughout that century, however, the 
Overseers were supreme, and even when the power of the Cor- 
poration revived after 1707 its character had been substantially 
changed by the addition to it of a majority of settled ministers. 
The allocation to non-teaching men of supreme power both on 
ordinary and on extraordinary occasions involved an important 
—and lasting—principle in university management. It is 
interesting to speculate on what would have happened if Harvard 
had been less subject to ‘‘ outside’ rule. Would it have made a 
more positive contribution to the life of the colonies ? 

President Dunster, the most notable figure of this period in 
the College, knew his own mind both on teaching and adminis- 
tration. The “ collegiate way of living” must be perpetuated, 
the Bachelor’s course must be lengthened, the undergraduates 
must study only one subject each day. When the Commissioners 
of 1654 empowered the Overseers to receive the towns’ contribu- 
tions from the Treasurer and pay them over to the President and 
Fellows, Dunster took the occasion of the slight thus cast upon 
his authority to resign; a course which his views on infant 
baptism would in any case have made inevitable. His successor, 
Chauncy, probably the most learned man in the colony, was little 
interested in administration or finance. Leonard Hoar’s presi- 
dency was quickly brought to an end by the implacable opposition 
of the undergraduates and the young tutors, for reasons that are 
not clear even now. Oakes followed him, an introspective 
valetudinarian, a man of too little charity, but learned and witty ; 
only to die after a year of the presidency. His successor, Rogers, 
held it no longer and, after some refusals, Increase Mather 
aecepted the office. Mr. Morrison dissects Mather shrewdly and 
finds ambition, emotion and a sound, cold intellect vitiated by 
his nostalgia for England. His presidency was far from success- 
ful, and, but for the work of his tutors, might have been positively 
disastrous. The “ collegiate way of living ”’ made no appeal to 
him, either for the undergraduates or himself. He refused, until 
compelled to do so, to give up his Boston church to live in Cam- 
bridge; and, when compelled at last, quickly resigned. Samuel 
Willard was then elected Vice-President, another non-resident, 
but a serious, solid man who knew how to hold his tongue and 
keep his head. Finally, the election to the presidency in 1707 of 
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Leverett, formerly tutor, since then lawyer, Councillor, Speaker 
and Judge, brings these volumes to a close. There had been 
failures and successes in the half-century. Goffe College and 
Harvard Hall had been built, but the experiments of the Press 
and the Indian College had not succeeded. If no great contri- 
butions to knowledge had been made, the standard of learning had 
been substantially maintained and, with it, a satisfactory level of 
public and clerical life. “ His admirers were few,” wrote Henry 
Adams of the Harvard undergraduate of his own day, “ and his 
critics were many; perhaps his own worst weakness was his self- 
criticism and his self-consciousness; but his ambitions, social or 
intellectual, were not necessarily cheap even though they might 
be negative. Afraid of serious risks and still more of personal 
ridicule, he seldom made a great failure of his life and nearly 
always led a life more or less worth living.” The less introspective 
generation with which we are concerned left no such neat analysis 
of itself, but it would not, probably, be a complete anachronism 
to read something of Adams’ Harvard into the College of two 
centuries before. 

It would seem that Mr. Morison has been at pains to do three 
things in his Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century: To 
perform an act of pietas; to write an objective history of his 
subject; and to state a case for Puritanism. Such a case is still 
necessary to-day, when the ignorant can still use Puritan as a 
synonym for “ Philistine,” but two earlier examples of the same 
attitude may serve. They are taken from sermons preached in 
November 1886 as part of the celebrations of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the College. “ Puritan- 
ism,” said Professor Peabody, “‘ came over here like one of the 
hyacinth bulbs which this generation imparts; it was a colour- 
less, gnarly, flowerless thing.” Phillips Brooks gave his view of 
the purpose of the founders. ‘To make ministers of a certain 
faith and of a certain order . . . to create certain types of experience 
and to protect an acknowledged system . . . of church discipline, 
this was the end for which the College was established. Never 
was there a system more clearly conceived, more definitely limited, 
than New England Puritanism. The great interests of humanity 
lay around it unfelt, unregarded.” 

The rebuttal of such nonsense, implicit in Harvard College is 
explicit in the Pronaos, where Mr. Morison sets out “ to depict 
the life of puritan New England in other than its economic and 
political aspects.” He remarks (Pronaos, p. 3) that “‘ New Eng- 
land was not only puritan, but a fair test of what values there 
were in English puritanism; for in New England the puritans 
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had it pretty much their own way.” It is by no means certain 
that Mr. Morison’s conclusion follows from his premise. Was not 
puritanism in seventeenth-century England, successively perse- 
euted, triumphant and persecuted, a better test of its virtues ? 
Are we entitled to isolate such a thing as “ New England 
puritanism ” at all until the generation of its leaders who had 
been educated in English schools and universities had died off ? 
However, the point need not detain us longer. Mr. Morison goes 
on to admit that the puritans (though not the puritans alone) 
hampered three forms of intellectual and artistic activity: the 
drama, religious music and erotic poetry. But he argues, 
with truth and force, that the view of puritans as de- 
liberately illiterate or, if literate, as interested only in Calvinistic 
theology, is absurdly false. The standard which the ruling class 
in Massachusetts forced upon a poor and hard-working country 
population was a humanistic standard. Arguments are naturally 
drawn from the Harvard curriculum. “If Hesiod, Simonides, 
Theocritus, Homer and Sophocles are not a humanist programme, 
what are they?” (Pronaos, p. 45). The statutory provisions for 
public education are examined, the growth of printing and 
bookselling and the building up of libraries. Perhaps a better 
argument still is to be found in some of the original literary and 
historical work of New England. A country where Anne Brad- 
street could sing to her “‘ dear and loving husband ” 


**I prize thy love more than whole Mines of gold, 
Or all the riches that the East doth hold. 
My love is such that Rivers cannot quench. 
Nor ought but love from thee, give recompence.” 


was not altogether joyless. Like other people the puritans could 
mourn their friends— 


** My Dearest, Inmost, Bosome-Friend is Gone ! 
Gone is my sweet Companion, Soul’s delight ! 
Now in an Huddling Crowd I’m all alone ’’— 


could love their new land as Michael Wigglesworth did— 
“Ah, dear New England ! dearest land to me ’’— 
eould paint the passing months, hail in June 
“ The smiling Fields, attired in their Suits 
Of Taste-Delighting and Eye-Pleasing Fruits.”’ 
and grieve in November for the earth 


“ 


. . depriv’d of all 
Her Summer glory by this Wasting Fall.” 

Mr. Morison, then, has given expression to a number of truths 
which needed reiteration and has illustrated them interestingly. 
The reviewer, however, although in substantial sympathy with 
the argument put forward in the Pronaos, is bound to say that 
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Mr. Morison has, in his opinion, harmed a strong case by over- 
statement. 

In the first place, he tempts us to confuse the “ good life” 
with the life of books, pamphlets, lectures, examinations and 
degrees. The mass of books does not always tend to clarify and 
focus thought. It may produce a type of mind which delights in 
scoring small verbal victories and seeks differences rather than 
likenesses. Was Timothy Cutler thinking of his fellow New 
Englanders when he declared (in a Connecticut election sermon in 
1717) that “ God, having made Man a Rational Creature hath (as 
it were) Twisted Law into the very Frame and Constitution of 
his Soul”? No one who has studied their history will be likely 
to talk glibly about the uncalculated virtues, the “ unbought 
grace of life’ in the “ materialist ” colonies; but are there not 
qualities in Washington, Jefferson, Bland which justify the path 
which Virginia took? The contrast which Mr. Morison draws 
between the puritan and the non-puritan colonies is worth looking 
into a little further. “A humanist New England,” he observes, 
“would doubtless have provided a pleasanter dwelling-place . . . 
than puritan New England. But there was no such alternative. 
Humanism is a tender plant, depending on a stable and leisured 
society, and on a nice adjustment of human relations, that cannot 
bear transplanting” (Pronaos, p. 14). That is perfectly true; 
but is it perfectly true to say that even in a new country “ the 
natural alternative to intellectual puritanism is intellectual 
vacuity”? (Ibid., p. 14.) No doubt there is a good deal to be 
said for this view, but Mr. Morison seems to be saying too much 
for it when he goes on to suggest that the reason why the non- 
puritan colonies “‘ had to wait a century or more before they had 
any intellectual life worthy of the name ” was that they lacked 
the “great emotional drive ” which puritanism supplied to 
the others (ibid., p. 15). There was, after all, hope of founding a 
college in Virginia (cf. Settlements, vol. 1, p. 134), a hope which 
might have been realised but for the extraordinary hardships of 
the early settlers and the Indian war of 1622. In any case, the 
plantation system made it hard to obtain that concentration of 
population out of which a learned society springs. But that is 
not the point which Mr. Morison is making. On the other hand, 
there were puritan communities in which learning did not flourish. 
Connecticut did not hurry to establish a college; the highly 
puritan settlement at New Haven made no effort to do so; and 
as for Plymouth, in Mr. Andrews’ words, “ For fifty years the 
colony was without a public school and during that time furnished 
no student to the higher education ” (Settlements, vol. 1, p. 275). 
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Would it not be more just to ascribe the zeal of the ruling class 
in Massachusetts for education to the accident that it included 
in the early days a remarkably high proportion of educated men ? 

It really appears that in his anxiety to defend the New 
England puritans Mr. Morison falls into some exaggeration and 
one or two inaccuracies. Thus, he is anxious to show that they 
were not the Calvinistic bigots they have been represented to be, 
and so he draws a distinction between the Calvinistic and the 
Covenant or Federal theology which dominated New England. 
The God of the Federalists, he says, was absolute but not 
arbitrary; “the God of John Calvin was both absolute and 
arbitrary ’’ (Pronaos, p. 156). Now, take Calvin himself. ‘“ We 
do not imagine God to be lawless (exlex) . . . the will of God is 
not only free from all vice, but is the supreme standard of per- 
fection, the law of all laws ” (Instit. Christ. Rel., iii, 23, 2). Or, as 
Jonathan Edwards puts it, “To suppose the divine Will liable to 
be carried hither and thither at Random by the uncertain wind 
of blind Contingencies, which is guided by no Wisdom, no Motive, 
no Intelligent Dictate whatsoever (if any such Thing were pos- 
sible) would certainly argue a Degree of Imperfection and 
Meanness, infinitely unworthy of the Deity” (Freedom of the 
Will, part Iv, sect. vii). No one who has read Calvin would 
eare to assert (if he were wise) that the idea of an arbitrary God 
was never present in Calvinism, but neither ought he to assert 
that the idea of such a God was always present, or to use that 
assertion to distinguish moderate, New England puritanism, from 
the bigotry and violence of Calvinism. 

As he is inclined to present New England puritanism as the 
essence of moderation, so Mr. Morison tends to excuse the puritans 
for their failure to undertake certain studies at Harvard by the 
plea that those subjects were not studied in the English uni- 
versities. ‘‘ Medicine was not yet in the seventeenth century a 
university subject ’’ (Pronaos, p. 17). In fact, medicine was 
studied in both the English universities in the Middle Ages; the 


* As this is not a theological periodical, I content myself with giving one or 
two references on this point. Beza, Collog. Mompelg., p. 162; Walaeus, Enchir. 
Relig. De Reprob. ad fin. and Loci communes in Op., vol. 1, p. 332, 2; W. Cunning- 
ham, Hist. Theol., vol. u, p. 450; C. Hodge, Systematic Theol., vol. 1, p. 405. 
Calvin himself in his Consensus seems still farther away from the idea of an 
arbitrary God than in the Institutes; cf. Op., vol. vit, p. 638, 

I have noticed what appears to be another error, though not an important 
one, in Harvard College, p. 308, where Mr, Morison says that infant baptism 
“was unknown in the Christian Church until more than two centuries after the 
death of Christ.’’ ‘But, in fact, Origen was familiar with the custom and assumed 
that it came from Apostolic times; and earlier, in the days of Ireneus and 
Tertullian, it was widespread, The question of the date of its adoption by the 
Church is much more difficult to answer. 
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Regius Professorship of Physic was created at Cambridge in 1540; 
the Oxford statutes of 1549 laid down elaborate rules for admis- 
sion to the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Medicine. It is 
quite true that the medical courses in the English universities 
were grossly overweighted on the side of theory; but they did 
exist. “ Nor,” Mr. Morison goes on to say, “ was law a university 
subject. Englishmen read law at the Inns of Court” (ibid., 
pp. 17-18). So they did—English law. But they read, or could 
read, Civil or Canon Law at the universities, and most of the 
great English lawyers of the seventeenth century were university 
men. Coke, indeed, both in his writings (Co. Litt., 235b) and in 
court (Bonham’s Case) went out of his way to praise the uni- 
versities and to recommend aspiring lawyers to attend them, 
Again, Mr. Morison says, “ Universities did nothing to foster 
creative literature ; the great figures in Elizabethan literature were 
either men like Shakespeare who had merely a grammar school 
education, or like Kit Marlowe and Milton who regarded their 
college careers as a waste of time” (ibid., p. 18). What of the 
academic drama which flourished at the universities? What of 
Spenser, Lyly, Peele, Lodge, Marston, Beaumont, Massinger and 
Shirley, who were Oxford men; of the Cambridge men, Greene, 
Nashe, Heywood, Fletcher? The reviewer must turn over to 
professional English scholars the startling statement on page 150 
of the Pronaos that “the most prosaic half-century in English 
letters, during the last five hundred years, was the period between 
1650 and 1700,” but he must be allowed to question what seems 
to be the implication on page 59 that, until the nineteenth century, 
free public education in England waxed or waned entirely accord- 
ing to the power of puritanism. How, then, would Mr. Morison 
account for the remarkable growth of charity schools under 
Anne and George I? Finally, it is unfortunate that Mr. Morison 
has not attempted to fit the Cambridge platonists into his canvas. 

In the introduction to the Pronaos Mr. Morison speaks of 
“the Indians that are always lying in wait to scalp that 
unpopular wayfarer, the New England historian.” The Indian 
responsible for this review can claim no scalp; at the best or at 
the worst a few hairs. He has no wish to claim more, for wherever 
New England historians are unpopular, it must be where Mr. 


Andrews and Mr. Morison are not read.* 
W. L. Bury. 


+ I have noted a few trifling slips : Settlements, vol. 1, p. 134, 1. 14: “ maids e 
ought to follow “ uncorrupt,”” Ibid., vol. u, p. 248, 1. 4: for “ 1623” read 
“1723,” Pronaos, p. 41: for “ Nicomachaean”’ read ‘‘ Nicomachean.” And 
tbid,, p, 162; read (presumably) ‘ the ’’ before “ Mathers.”’ 





THE TEACHING OF HISTORY BY MEANS 
OF MODELS 


Tue technique of history teaching is so fully developed in these 
days that it must seem to many that little remains to be done but 
to progress farther along the paths already explored, rather than 
to attempt any deviation from existing methods. The work of 
the departments for the training of teachers at the various 
Universities, the frequent Board of Education Refresher Courses, 
the excellent books dealing with the teaching of history, and the 
research activities of the Historical Association, might seem to 
render any new departure in method a presumptuous undertaking. 
Yet historians and qualified teachers may scarcely realise that 
there are still many men and women on the staffs of privately 
owned schools who are either ignorant or contemptuous of the 
resources that are available to the modern history teacher, and it 
was through membership of that sad fraternity that I was 
driven to build up my own methods, with nothing to support them 
but an ingenuous faith in their infallibility and a great love of 
history. The passing years, whilst not diminishing these charac- 
teristics, have mellowed my original ignorance and egotism, and 
a study of the methods of other people has had the inevitable result 
of bringing my own into proper perspective. 

Writing for historians there is no need to emphasise the 
importance of history as an item on the school curriculum, whilst 
writing for history teachers there is no need to stress the import- 
ance of “‘ getting the subject across” by any and every means in 
one’s power. It was the realisation of these truisms that led me 
to pursue the particular line of research into teaching by means of 
models. The adventurous nature of this enterprise can be more 
fully appreciated when one examines in detail the books now avail- 
able on history teaching, and finds that the possibilities of the use 
of models, including reference to historical handwork, are usually 
dismissed in a bare three pages. I myself, whilst attending 
Diploma Lectures on a recent University Course, have heard such 
aids to learning referred to with the most profound contempt 
by a well-known writer of history text-books and a staunch up- 
holder of the “ chart and note-book ” method. 

Such indifference to the use of the model as a medium for 
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history teaching seems to justify an account of my own experience, 
and in what follows an attempt will be made to relate the cir- 
cumstances which provoked my departure from the orthodox, and 
the measure of success which was obtained from the earliest 
experiments. 

Ten years ago, with little experience of teaching and no 
training, I was faced with the duty of teaching history to a form 
of boys aged seven to eight years, and thus met the problem which 
must be common to many, of how to bring the story I had to tell 
down to their level, yet making the subject a living reality and the 
lesson one to be looked forward to throughout the week. Even 
more formidable was the task of conveying to these small people 
a time sense and an understanding of the changes of custom, 
equipment, clothing and surroundings brought about by the 
passage of the years. So far as I can recollect, few of the text- 
books published for younger children in those days had reached 
the high standard of combined accuracy and attractiveness that 
they now possess, and many authors seemed for the most part to 
be obsessed with the idea that the condition of Alfred’s cakes and 
Cnut’s feet were matters of primary importance in the historical 
education of children under ten years of age. Coloured wall- 
pictures were certainly available, and seemed in some degree to 
appeal to the children, but they lacked substance, and perhaps for 
that very reason they were responsible for putting into my mind 
the thought of the possibility of bringing them to life by means 
of models. Children have always liked playing with soldiers, and 
in spite of efforts to divert their tastes into more peaceful channels, 
the sales statistics of manufacturers of this type of toy suggest that 
they will continue to do so for some considerable time to come. 
Whether we think it regrettable or not, the history of any nation 
would be incomplete without stories of battles, and it was with 
these points in mind that the thought occurred to me that the 
battle of Hastings, which I was then endeavouring to explain, could 
be made more realistic by the use of models representing the 
contestants. 

Compared with our present stage of development, this first 
tableau was very simple and unpretentious, and consisted of a 
large flat wooden box filled with soil, shaped to form the crest of 
the historic hill, a few Highlanders at the charge painted to repre- 
sent Saxon huscarls, and some very unconvincing Norman 
knights attacking the position. In spite of these defects, however, 
the success of our amateur efforts was almost immediate, and 
although in course of time the earth became nauseous and the 
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figures badly tarnished, the atmosphere of the lesson changed for 
both teacher and taught, and the problem of how to bring interest 
and reality into the history period was supplanted by the question 
of how to do so without detriment to the appeal of other subjects. 
It so happened thai these particular lessons to which I refer were 
followed by what was then termed handiwork, and it was soon 
evident that the instruction given under this head could not hold 
its own with the history lesson preceding it, and the inspiration 
derived from the event on Senlac Hill could not be extended to the 
ereation of paper salt-cellars, wicker baskets or raffia mats. This 
seemed to be wrong, and so our particular form of historical craft- 
work was evolved which was henceforth to run in double harness 
with the use of the model figures. From these very humble 
origins the scheme grew rapidly. A chance vacation on the 
Continent enabled us to obtain figures accurate in design, pro- 
portion and colouring, and in the re-created battle of Hastings it 
was now possible to demonstrate such things as the difference 
between the longbow and the crossbow, the strength of the Saxon 
shield-wall, and to depict convincingly the tragedy of the fatal 
arrow. At the same time, our skill in building up the settings 
increased, and the construction of historically accurate ground- 
work and backgrounds on which to arrange the models rapidly 
became a source of what we now term collective hand-work, 
and an inseparable part of the method. 

With the greater effectiveness of our presentation, the en- 
thusiasm and interest of the boys proportionately increased, and 
the desire to take part in the construction and demonstration of 
the models was only equalled by their anxiety to commit to paper 
(however laboriously) the information gained. Lake-settlement, 
hill stronghold, Roman villa, Saxon village, Norman manor, and 
monastery—to mention but a few—all lent themselves to accurate 
reproduction by the united efforts of the class, and this form of 
collective hand-work particularly adapted itself to the depiction 
of social history in the same way that the increasing collection of 
model figures enabled picturesque presentation of political history. 

As time went on, it was found that by patient search one could 
obtain, both from this country and abroad, figures that would 
illustrate most of the leading characters and outstanding events of 
English and World history, until the paltry selection of quaint 
toys became a unique collection capable of presenting a historical 
panorama from the age of reptiles to modern times, Pre-historic 
monsters, ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Britons, Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, were followed by Crusaders and Saracens, 
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and knights of the Middle Ages, Tudors and Stuarts, whilst more 
modern events were represented by the soldiers of Marlborough, 
Wolfe, and Napoleon, We improved ourselves in the art of 
adaptation, and by the use of plasticene and plastone it was 
found possible to alter many of the familiar figures of the toy- 
shop counter to our requirements in cases where more accurate 
models were not available by purchase ; and these proved par- 
ticularly useful for peopling the social history tableaux. Side by 
side with the above-mentioned developments we worked out a 
form of individual hand-work, which, although not unique in 
conception, differed, so far as we can ascertain, very materially 
in combined simplicity, accuracy, and solidity from any form of 
existing historical handwork practised either then or now. These 
models not only satisfied the child’s inherent desire to create, but 
the practical use to which they were put when made, intensified 
his interest in history by the feeling that he had personally con- 
tributed something towards the living presentation of the story. 
In this manner the Roman shop took its place in the collective 
model of the Roman town, the Spanish galleon in the Armada 
Fleet, whilst the less expert craftsman had the consolation of 
seeing his less shapely building adorning the poorer quarters, or 
his ship piled up on the rocks of Ireland as a battered wreck. 
Buildings of all kinds, land and sea transport of all ages, are ideal 
subjects for such treatment, and our success in this work has been 
largely due to the magnificent illustrations to be found in the 
series Everyday Things in England and to the late Mr. C. H. B. 
Quennell’s personal approval and encouragement. In addition 
to the part that these individual models play in making up the 
collective model, they subsequently prove a much-prized trophy 
on the parental mantelpiece, as well as a useful adjunct to the 
School Folk Museum, which can serve a valuable purpose for 
record and reference. 

In the few cases in which models are required that prove to be 
too difficult for the younger children to tackle either individually 
or collectively, we have devised what we call the demonstration 
model, for which the skeleton or framework is made of wood in the 
carpentry shop, and, if bulky, in a form that can be built up in 
sections. ‘This is elaborated later by the class to the required 
pitch of accuracy. The Norman castle, with its companion 
tableaux, the medieval tournament and the manorial estate, is 
a particularly good example of this type, and has always proved 
one of the most effective and popular items of our syllabus, and 
very useful for explaining the intricacies of the feudal system. 
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It may be helpful at this point to recapitulate the various heads 
under which our work comes. Firstly, there is the Individual 
Hand-Work, which represents the efforts of each boy in the class 
at creating some model suitable to the period in which he is being 
instructed. Secondly comes the Collective Hand-Work, which 
represents the combined labours of the class in building up a model 
illustrating the social life of the period ; to this are ultimately added 
the individual models, and finally the adapted model figures 
which depict the daily life and work of the people. Thirdly, the 
Diorama or Tableau is introduced with model figures illustrating 
the most salient political event of the period. The backgrounds 
of these are usually made up from railway and shipping posters 
or cuttings from illustrated catalogues, and prove yet another 
form of craft-work for the more capable boys to undertake in their 
hobby time. The rough extract from our syllabus to be found 
at the end of this article will give some idea of the way all these 
three sections converge. 

As the possibilities of these methods became more firmly fixed 
in the minds of its originators, the scheme widened in several 
ways. It was extended to children of eleven plus, and on occasion 
to those of thirteen. This of course resulted in a higher standard 
of craft-work and just as much enthusiasm for history as was 
evinced by the younger children, whilst it was found to be in no 
way detrimental to their pre-examination work, since a well- 
written essay is an essential corollary to a lesson taken by this 
method. 

Next came experiments with literature and geography. In 
the former, children’s classics, like Alice in Wonderland, Peter Pan, 
Robinson Crusoe, King Arthur’s Knights, Robin Hood, The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, Gulliver’s Travels, The Jungle Book, Hiawatha 
and various fairy stories, proved suitable for characterisation, and 
in most cases there was opportunity for some form of craft-work. 
Geography appears to provide a limitless field for enterprise in 
depicting animal life, industry, and manufacture which we our- 
selves have hardly begun to explore. 

In recent years we have made unstinted use of other and better- 
known methods for reinforcing and intensifying our own treatment 
of history. Wall-pictures have already been referred to, but the 
illustrated time-charts, the note-book, the wall-map and the 
postcard collection are all brought into constant use, whilst for 
children over ten years we make normal use of a good text-book. 
Our only reason for neglecting the epidiascope, which would seem 
to hold peculiar possibilities in connection with models, is that, in 
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common with many other schools of our type, the necessary 
outlay, although well worth while, has so far proved to be 
impossible. Neither have we entirely neglected the benefits to be 
derived from dramatising a section of our story, and the accurate 
presentation of such scenes as the ceremony of knighthood, a 
Druid sacrifice, or a Viking funeral has provided many a fitting 
climax to lessons taken by the model method. 

Our collection of figures, lending itself as it does to photo- 
graphic reproduction, provoked successive waves of Presspublicity, 
and ultimately figured as a feature on a well-known News Film. 
Immediately a flood of criticism followed, the models being de- 
scribed alternatively as militaristic playthings or else as a stunt for 
attracting pupils to our School. Recently, however, the interest 
of some of His Majesty’s Inspectors and various Local Education 
Authorities has been aroused, and problems of practical application 
have been raised by teachers attending lectures, which merit far 
more serious consideration. 

Questions have been asked as to the expense attached to the 
collection of the model figures, the sources from whence these may 
be obtained, the difficulties of using the method in large classes, 
and the attitude of head teachers, not to mention the eternal 
issue as to how much space can be allotted to this subject on the 
school time-table, but so far no doubts have been openly expressed 
as to the effectiveness of such methods when practised. 

Obviously the most efficient way of investigating such prob- 
lems would be to work under the conditions which gave rise to the 
queries, but since for me this has proved impossible, I have had to 
content myself with such facilities for visiting as have been 
courteously afforded by the head masters of various progressive 
schools in the locality.1_ From these I have learnt a great deal of 
value to myself, and have been able to work out some form of 
interim answers to the above-mentioned points. Whilst fully 
appreciating the difficulties that may lie in the way of the wholesale 
adoption of the suggestions in this article, I feel that the method is 
80 flexible that just as much use can be made of the models as will 
suit the conditions under which the teacher works, but results will, 
of course, vary in proportion to the extent to which the method is 
practised. The question of expense strikes me as being negligible 
compared to the outlay that is sanctioned on science laboratories, 
craft workshops, and the geography room. Even the most 
elaborate figures in my collection have been gathered together far 


+ The Reydon Area School, nr, Southwold; Roman Hill Schools (Senior and 
Junior), Lowestoft; Blundeston School, Suffolk. 
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more by the expenditure of time and labour than money, whilst 
the amount of simple conversion (previously referred to) that can 
be done is very considerable, and is in itself a fascinating and 
educative occupation. Although some of my models come from 
abroad, many are obtainable in this country, for during the past 
two years there has been a marked trend among British toy manu- 
facturers to produce this kind of figure, and I believe that any 
considerable demand by teachers would be met by manufacture 
or importation on an even larger scale. The plans for both the 
collective and individual hand-work are simple and the materials 
of a homely variety, and much effective work can be done by 
personal experiment. Lack of experience in hand-work need not 
discourage the teacher, and although considerable room for 
improvement is indicated in most of the historical handwork I 
have seen, much could be done by concentration on a combination 
of greater simplicity with greater accuracy. If, however, the 
craft teacher can be prevailed upon to co-operate with the history 
teacher, such a partnership would obviously be ideal. 

By far the most formidable of the problems I have yet en- 
countered is that of the large classes, but 1 have been so impressed 
by the control exercised by the teachers and the systematic way 
in which the general work is handled, that I believe that in those 
schools in which history finds an adequate space in the time- 
table, the hand-work could be carried out along lines similar to 
those prevailing in the workshop or laboratory, whilst the history 
lesson could take the form of a combined lecture and demonstra- 
tion, which, if not carried out on quite the informal lines possible 
with smaller classes, would none the less have good results. The 
main essential to the successful application of the method is 
obviously the personal enthusiasm of the teacher concerned, who 
must always have his eyes open for suitable material with which 
to demonstrate, and be unsparing in the time he gives to working 
out his problems of presentation or preparing the hand-work. 
Those head masters I have had the privilege of meeting either at 
their schools or at lectures seem for the most part of progressive 
character, and it is difficult to imagine that they would refuse 
much to an enthusiastic member of their staff, if they were con- 
vinced of the value of his methods. It is, however, significant to 
note that in the case of the new Senior Schools there would seem 


to be a definite danger of history finding a very subordinate 
1 The British Society of Collectors of Model Soldiers (Hon, Secretary, W. 
Lockwood, Esq., 6 Hilary Gardens, Stanmore, Middlesex) is in a position to give 
those interested authoritative information both on the art of adaptation and 
the purchase of new figures, 
No. 86.—voL, xxi. L 
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position on the syllabus, unless a more practical turn can be given 
to its presentation. 

I imagine that the first reaction of those who read this 
article will be to wonder whether the adoption of the method 
advocated would be worth the trouble involved, but it seems to 
me that the modern trend in every branch of education is towards 
realism, and if any method of instruction can compete in the child’s 
mind with the distracting influences of the present age, which 
seem to be continually undermining his interest in class work, no 
reasonable amount of labour confronting the teacher should deter 
him from placing his subject before the child in the most attractive 
manner possible. 

Briefly, then, the aims of this method of teaching history may 
be summarised as follows : 

1. To make the most of the modern child’s demand for realism 
and to counteract and bring into proper perspective the present 
tendency to absorption in mechanical things. 

2. To assist the child to cultivate a constructive imagination, 
and to bring an atmosphere of practical romance into the teaching 
of history. 

3. To lessen the gap between hand-work and history. 

4. To create such an affection for the subject in early youth 
that, despite the later limitations of the examination syllabus and 
less attractive text-books, the child’s early impressions will survive 
and his interest will provide a practical resource in after-life. 

I am fully conscious that I have only touched the edges of the 
vast field of visual education that is opening out before the rising 
generation, but at the same time I feel confident that these sug- 
gestions have something in common with the most recent develop- 
ments that are taking place in the educational world. Our 
experiment in giving a history lesson by television clearly showed 
(although the figures used for ordinary class teaching were too 
small for faithful reproduction by the cameras now in use) the 
infinite possibilities in the future use of these aids in instructional 
broadcasting. 

In conclusion, the growing popularity of the Historical Diora- 
mas to be found in many Museums both in this country, on the 
Continent and particularly in America, indicates how strongly the 
appeal to the eye is conveyed by models.' In the course of class 
teaching it is possible to add to this appeal the satisfaction evoked 


4 See, for example, the London Museum, the United Service Museum (the 
Gottstein Dioramas), the Plassenburg Museum, the Children’s Museum, Brooklyn, 
USA, 
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by the sense of touch, and since we can thus create a great bond of 
sympathy between ourselves and the child, whose immediate 
desire on entering a toy-shop is to “handle the goods,” there 
would seem to be in the making and using of models a powerful 


and too-long-neglected weapon in the history teacher’s armoury. 
E. K. Miiimey, 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue removal of the offices of the Royal Historical Society to 96 
Cheyne Walk, S.W.10., made it necessary for the Council of the Associ- 
ation to seek new accommodation. Satisfactory rooms have now been 
acquired at 29 Gordon Sq., W.C.1, and a difficult problem has been solved 
ina way which leaves headquarters in a good position in central London. 
For many years the amenities offered to the Association through 
residence in the premises of the Royal Historical Society and the friendly 
relations existing between the two societies have been both helpful 
and pleasant, and it was with deep regret that the Council had to make 
new arrangements. It is encouraging to learn that separation is not 
likely to weaken the good relations between the two societies. At 
the last meeting of the Council of the Association a letter from the Royal 
Historical Society was read offering to continue in its new home the 
privilege it has given to members of the Association of reading in the 
library of the Society and of attending lectures. Many members of 
the Association will be grateful for the continuation of a hospitality 
which has been in the past of great value. 

* * * *” * * 


Tae Council has approved the recommendations of a special 
committee appointed to consider proposals for the organisation of a 
second revision course to be held at The University, Aberystwyth, 
during the Easter Vacation 1938, under the direction of Professor R. F. 
Treharne. The Committee proposed that the fee for the course should be 
£5 15s. 6d. for members of the Association, and six guineas for non- 
members. The subjects suggested for study, with the lecturers pro- 
posed, are :— International Post-War Politics (Mr. S. Herbert), 
Medieval English Trade (Professor Treharne), Tudor and Stuart 
Economic History (Mr. A. V. Judges), Nineteenth-Century Inter- 
national Problems (Mr. W. N. Medlicott), and Welsh History (Mr. R. F. 
Jenkins). The arrangements for these courses must depend on the 
numbers wishing to take part, and it will ease the work of the organisers 
if intending members get into touch with Professor R. F. Treharne 
as soon as possible. 

* * * * * * 


Tue Illustrations Committee has for some time been engaged on 
work which should be of considerable use to teachers, and the results 
of these labours are now available in three sets of Historical Pictures 
dealing respectively with the Tudor Period, the Stuart Period, and the 
Eighteenth Century (1715-1815). Each set consists of thirty-four 
sheets, giving eighty to ninety illustrations, including four in colour. 
The sets are published for the Association by Messrs, Thomas Nelson, 
price ls. 3d. per set. They can be obtained from any educational 
bookseller, or post free from the Offices of the Association, 29 Gordon 


Sq., W.C.1. 
o* +, + + t + 


Tue British Records Association will hold its Fifth Annual Conference 
on Monday, 15 November, in the Rooms of the Society of Antiquaries 
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at Burlington House. The subjects for discussion include The Use and 
Misuse of Inventories (Mr. E. A. B. Barnard), The Census of Parochial 
Documents : an account of some of the practical methods adopted in 
various localities (Miss K. Major), The Sanctity of the Archive Group 
(Dr. Idris Bell), and Professor G. N. Clark will speak on the work of the 
Council for the Preservation of Business Archives. An evening recep- 
tion will be held, by kind invitation of the Worshipful Company of 
Skinners, at the Company’s Hall, Dowgate Hill, E.C. 

Since its inception in November 1933 this Society has done much in 
fulfilment of its aims, which may be briefly summarised as being the 
creation of co-operation between all institutions or individuals con- 
cerned in the custody, preservation, publication, and study of records, 
the accumulation and dissemination of all kinds of technical information 
useful to such individuals or institutions, and the creation of a Records 
Preservation Section for helping individuals and business houses in 
the disposal of documents no longer required for current business, and 
their distribution to suitable local repositories. Not the least valuable 
part of the work already done has been the issue of series of publications, 
and for those interested in the vicissitudes affecting historical materials 
they may be recommended as extremely readable, while they provide 
striking illustrations of the ways in which such a Society can be of 
service to historical study. These publications include a series of 
leaflets giving accounts of the proceedings at previous annual confer- 
ences, a set of pamphlets called Reprints including The Work of the 
British Records Association for the Preservation of Local and Private 
Records, by Hilary Jenkinson; The Year’s Work in Archives, 1933; 
The Year's Work in Archives, 1934; and The Preservation of Business 
Records by A. V. Judges. A third series consists of Reports from 
Committees and includes a Report on the Classification of English 
Archives (1936); a Classified List of the Varieties of Documents which 
may be found in Parish Archives (1936); Archives of Religious and Eccle- 
siastical Bodies and Organisations other than the Church of England 
(1936). 

All these pamphlets may be obtained by members at prices ranging 
from 3d. to 1s. The subscription to the Society is £1 annually for 
institutions, and for individuals a minimum of 5s. annually or a 
minimum life subscription of £3 3s. Od. Further information may be 
obtained from The Hon. Secretaries, British Records Association, 
Institute of Historical Research, Malet St., W.C.1. 


* * * * * * 


Tue Academic Assistance Council since the publication of its last 
report in July 1935 has been changed into a more permanent organisa- 
tion under the name of The Society for the Protection of Science and 

. For the first three years of its existence the Academic 
Assistance Council was an emergency organisation, but in 1936 it was 
felt that the problem of re-establishing the men and women displaced 
from German universities had not been adequately solved, and that in 
existing political conditions there is room for an organisation ready to 
assist university teachers from other countries who are unable to con- 
tinue their work on grounds of race, religion, or political opinion. The 
Council therefore placed its organisation on a legal basis by creating a 
company limited by guarantee, of which the subscribers could become 
members, Although this change has involved a new title, the work of 
the Society continues the same. It is a non-political, non-sectarian 
organisation, and it is important to notice that it is not concerned with 
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gubsidising research but with trying to place in a position of permanent 
economic independence those university teachers and investigators 
unable to carry on their work in their own country. The Report for 
1936-37 contains an account of what this organisation has already been 
able to do, and its appeal for wider support merits attention. Informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Secretary, 6 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. 

+ * * * + * 


Interest in Irish history, which some time ago resulted in the 
foundation at Dublin and Belfast respectively of the Irish Historical 
Society and the Ulster Society for Irish Historical Studies, has now led 
to an ambitious—and we hope a successful—project. These societies 
have now decided to co-operate in the production of a periodical 
specialising in the publication of materials devoted to Irish history. 
Irish Historical Studies will be under the general management of the 
combined committees of the two societies, and will be edited by their 
two secretaries with the assistance of an editorial board. Its main 
features will be articles based on original research, articles dealing 
with the scope, methods, and teaching of Irish history, concise state- 
ments of special interest to teachers showing how accepted views on 
particular questions have been modified by recent historical discoveries, 
select documents, bibliographical articles and guides to sources of 
historical material, lists of new publications on Irish history including 
articles in periodicals, together with reviews of new books, and notes 
and queries. It will appear twice a year (March and September), 
beginning in March, 1938, if a sufficient number of subscribers is enrolled 
by September. The annual subscription has been fixed at ten shillings, 
post free. Further information can be obtained from The Treasurer, 
35 Royal Avenue, Belfast, to whom subscriptions should be sent. 


ok * * * * * 


Tue twenty-first annual report of the National Central Library for 
Students contains gratifying information on the success of this institu- 
tion. With the establishment of a South-west regional system covering 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Gloucestershire, Hampshire, Isle of Wight. 
Somerset, and Wiltshire, the whole of England and Wales is now covered 
by a series of eight regional systems, together with London Borough 
Libraries, and in this system 454 libraries are now co-operating. Thus 
the regional system provides a great national service for the distribution 
of books. Already this organisation has had a marked effect in increas- 
ing the demand for serious books, a demand which will undoubtedly 
continue to increase as this great national system of cooperation 
becomes better known. Meanwhile, the central institution itself con- 
tinues to flourish. The number of volumes in the library has increased 
by 11,486 from 130,280 to 141,766. The total number of books issued 
last year was 50,409, an increase of 3050 over that of the previous year, 
while the number of books supplied by the libraries in the regional 
system also shows an increase. These figures show that readers are 
realising to a greater extent the potentialities of the service now at their 

i 1. Not the least valuable part of the work done is the supply 
of scarce books from abroad. One instance from the report may be 
taken as an illustration. A book was lent by an American library for 
use in a library at Cambridge. The librarian wrote that the book was 
issued in a limited edition, was extremely rare, and “ ordinarily we 
would hesitate to confide it to the hazards of travel, In this instance, 
however, we are glad to incur that risk for the benefit of international 
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scholarship.” The book was forwarded and returned in the diplomatic 
bag of the U.S.A. Department of State and the American Em in 
London. 

Readers desirous of information about the rules under which books 
are lent should apply in the first instance to the librarian of the local 
library, but detailed information can be obtained from The Librarian, 
National Central Library, Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 


* * * 7 * * 


Tue Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, is very anxious to com- 
plete its file of History, and solicits offers of Vols. 1-2 (1916-17). Any 
offer should be sent to The Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Cathedral, Franklin, and Mulbery Street, Baltimore, U.S.A. ; 


. * * * 4 * 


Tue Thirty-Second Annual General Meeting of the Association 
will be held at King’s College, London, between 5 and 8 January 1938. 
Mr. Ramsay Muir has accepted the invitation to give the Annual 
Address, and his subject will be “The New Era in History.” The 
subject for the discussion meeting will be “‘ The Teaching of Medieval 
History in Schools.” A number of visits and social arrangements is 
being organised, details of which will be published in our next number. 

* 


* * * * * 


Pamphlets recently published :— 


108. Types of Open Field Parishes in the Midlands (with 3 maps). By 
F. G. Emmison. 


Price to non-members Is. ld. post free. Members may obtain 
extra copies at 7d. each post free from the Offices of the Association, 
29 Gordon S8q., London, W.C.1. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Tue AnGLO-Saxon CoNQUESTS 


In the lucid and admirable article by Mr. J. N. L. Myres which was 
published in History in March 1937 there is a reference to my article in 
History for October 1933, which I fear may lead your readers to suppose 
that there is some disagreement between my views and those of Mr. 
Myres in regard to the question whether the Anglo-Saxon conquests 
were of a “ wholesale ” or “ piecemeal” nature. In fact we are, I 
think, pretty closely agreed. ‘“‘ Wholesale” and “ piecemeal,” 
“ large-scale ” and “ small-scale ” are relative terms; and I certainly 
did not mean to dispute the occurrence of regional settlements by 
considerable tribal groups such as Mr. Myres envisages for the Fenland 
or the Humber basin, and least of all to minimise the total number of 
the immigrants, Stubbs’ phrase about “ a series of separate expedi- 
tions,” the essential truth of which I tried to defend, is quite compatible 
with Mr. Myres’ views on these points. My quarrel was with Sir Charles 
Oman’s opinion that “ the Saxons, Jutes and English worked together 
against the Britons ” and with M. Lot’s conclusion: ‘“ Dés 441 ou 442 
tout est accompli”; and I am glad to find that Mr. Myres considers 
that “ anything like a unified command for the whole invasion is, of 
course, unthinkable.” REGINALD LENNARD. 
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LXXXII.—Tue Inquisition uP to Datr 


MonTALEMBERT and Acton, devoted Catholics both, though not 
Ultramontanes, regarded the Inquisition as a very black blot upon the 
story of their Church. Acton wrote in one place “ the moral obstacle 
fin the way of acceptance of papal supremacy] is, to put it compendi- 
ously, the Inquisition. ... The principle of the Inquisition is 
murderous.” + Thus, in the English Historical Review for 1888, he 
welcomed H. C. Lea’s Inquisition of the Middle Ages not only as a work 
of almost incredible labour, but as unusually accurate and impartial. 
Acton’s enthusiastic welcome was doubtless coloured to some extent by 
his own extreme—some may think, his exaggerated—horror of man- 
slaughter. But, though time has shown natural flaws in Lea’s book, it 
still remains monumental, as at its first appearance it was epoch- 
making. Charles Molinier, a great scholar and a specialist in this par- 
ticular corner of history, had publicly doubted whether it was not “ une 
entreprise & peu prés chimérique ” for a single man to attempt the full 
story of the medieval Inquisition. Lea came forward with these three 
volumes running to 1800 octavo pages, and crammed with facts; there 
must be at least 10,000 references in the footnotes. These, it is true, 
are less clear than we should wish; for he had some of the technical 
failings of a self-taught historian. Yet these 10,000 statements form 
so immense a target, and there are so many willing marksmen on the 
other side, that we can now judge to some real extent for ourselves, 
apart from Acton’s verdict. Lea’s Inquisition goes so far to supply 
chapter and verse for the reluctant admission of Montalembert, that 
it has offered an obvious and continual challenge to Roman Catholic 
criticism. Lea was a Goliath; therefore David must bestir himself. 
Three prominent scholars have, in succession, taken up that implied 
challenge. The most distinguished of these, by far, was Professor 
Paul Fournier, a legal historian of the first rank, in the Revue d’ Histoire 
Reclésiastique for 1902. Yet, though legal questions, especially those 
of Canon Law, are proverbiably treacherous to amateurs, the violence 
of Fournier’s animus was ill justified by the comparatively small crop 
of actual mistakes which he was able to expose, and by their compara- 
tive unimportance for the great issues at stake between critic and 
apologist for the Inquisition. In three cases it was actually Fournier 
himself who blundered; and, meanwhile, far more justice was done to 
Lea by an equally distinguished legist, L. Tanon, Président & la Cour 
de Cassation, while F. W. Maitland expressed his admiration for Lea’s 
general insight into legal problems. Next, the Jesuit Fr. J. Blitzer 
devoted a long article to Lea in Historisches Jahrbuch for 1890: his 
animus was even stronger than Fournier’s, and his criticisms propor- 


1 Letters to Mary Gladstone, p. 185, written in 1884, Compare the letter of 
1888 to W. E. Gladstone (Correspondence, Ed, Viggis and Laurence, p. 217). 

* For this, and other points of this present paper, I give fuller details in a 
booklet on Sectarian History, to be had from Mina). Hodder, 72 Kimberley Road, 
Cambridge, for 2s, 6d, post free, 
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tionately less effective. Thirdly, the Munich professor P. M. Baum. 
garten devoted to him a whole volume of 200 pages, which was trans. 
lated into English (Wagner, New York, 1909). e wastes even more 
time on comparatively unimportant pedantries than the other two, 
and his mountain produces a smaller proportion of mice. It cannot 
be said that any of Lea’s main positions are shaken by these three 
determined attacks. The most they prove is that, with the qualities 
of a self-taught historian, he had also the defects. They supply no 
serious confutation of the considered judgments by which men like 
Acton, F. W. Maitland, Creighton, Bryce and Frédericq welcomed Lea 
into their own class.! 

Yet Fournier’s and Blétzer’s and Baumgarten’s artillery-barrage 
has encouraged a great deal of sniping from interested standpoints; 
for this I give full details, with documentary proof, in my Sectarian 
History. Whereas Acton had explicitly chosen Lea for the key-chapter 
of vol. 1 in his Cambridge Modern History (‘‘ I know of no one to whom 
I could go if you refuse ’’), this very chapter has been pitched upon for 
special attack, and a well-known journalist assures his own public that 
“It would have been hard to find a writer more prejudiced or more 
inaccurate.”’? So many journalists have a party interest in depreciating 
Lea that this is becoming a regular cliché in certain circles: as when a 
writer goes out of his way to find an occasion (not even true in itself, as 
it happens) of referring to “‘ Dr. Lea, or other writers equally reckless 
and prejudiced.” ? This twopenny pamphlet is in its thirtieth thousand, 
while Lea’s own volumes are almost inaccessible to the ordinary reader.‘ 
Thus these snipers are able to create an atmosphere which cannot be 
neglected. The fact that we need to verify Lea’s references carefully 
is being steadily exploited to a very different conclusion, viz., that his 
main contentions are false; and that, even when we make allowance 
for the vast fields that he covers, we must look upon him as a specially 
untrustworthy writer. Very few scholars, even among medievalists, 
are so directly interested in Lea’s special subjects as to spare time for 
anything like exhaustive verification. Few are even interested enough 
to note and reckon how small a proportion the proved or alleged errors 
bear to the whole mass. It is one of the functions of History to bring 
controversial subjects like the Inquisition, with some real detail, within 
the scope of school teachers and parish clergy whose interest in the 
subject is out of all proportion to their time and opportunities. Sucha 
teacher is not always able to get at Lea’s three great volumes, still less 
to check their references. Therefore, in the see-saw of attack and coun- 
ter-attack—a necessary and healthy oscillation in the main—it is 
important that onlookers should have occasional summary reports upon 
the state of affairs. 

The present moment would seem specially opportune in view of a 
recent large-scale publication in which the heavy guns also are brought 
into play against Lea. The Inquisition, and the general question of 


* Bee the index to Prof, FE. 8, Bradley’s H. C..Lea ee — 


* The Tablet, 10 Nov., 1906, quoted by E. 8. Bradley, 4 (Phila- 
delphia, 1931), p. 311. See also p. 363 for Lea’s extraordinary generosity in suffer- 
ing calumny on that subject, in deference to the filial affection of Acton’s son. 

8 Catholics and Divorce, by H. Thurston, 8.J. (Catholic Truth Society, p. 17). 

* Except his Sacerdotal Celibacy, the most controversial of his writings, 
yet the least attacked, since he says no more than had already been said by the 
brothers Theiner, one of whom was Prefect of the Vatican Archives, The one 
really serious mis-statement in this book is now corrected in the cheap edition 
(Watts & Co,, 28, 6d,, p, 119), 
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toleration or persecution, occupy a very considerable portion of the 
recent Huropean Civilisation, under the on of Mr. E. Eyre, 
which is planned to run to seven volumes. It is published by (though 
not produced under the direction of) the Oxford University Press; 
thus it naturally commands serious attention from the public. The 
Editor is a prominent member of that Westminster Catholic Federa- 
tion which has for its main purpose the elimination from our school 
books of statements or judgments unfavourable to his Church. 
Buropean Civilisation, however, is not an exclusively Roman Catholic 
publication. The preface makes special claims to impartiality ; and in 
fact Mr. Eyre has succeeded in recruiting a few non-Catholic scholars 
of world-wide reputation ; so that their names, like the Oxford imprint, 
lend great weight to the rest of the book. It would be difficult, therefore, 
to find a better test-case for Lea. 

The two authors who deal with him are Professor Jean Guiraud in 
vol. mi, and Mr. Christopher Hollis in vol. tv. The former was once 
Professor of History at Besangon, but has now for a long time been 
Editor-in-chief of La Croix, the Ultramontane daily paper in Paris. 
The latter, formerly scholar of Eton and Balliol, has written, since he 
took his degree, ten volumes, mostly on subjects of great importance, 
during the intervals of ten years’ work in History at a great secondary 
school (Stonyhurst) and in Economics at the American University of 
Notre Dame. The charm of his religious enthusiasm, with his attractive 
style and his remarkable clearness of exposition, should not blind us to 
the fact that almost any single one of those ten volumes, if based on 
original research, might well have filled the whole twelve years. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that his work should show strong traces of 
influence by Guiraud, who has himself written a full-length volume of 
500 pages on the origins of the Inquisition, (with four more promised 
to complete the series), and who is author of the article “ Inquisition ” 
in the bulky Dictionnaire A pologétique. 

Both authors attack Lea, the latter explicitly and by name, upon 
a question of primary importance (vol. m1, 406; vol. tv, 694). The 
questions always at issue between critic and apologist of the Inquisition 
divide themselves, ultimately, into two groups. First, does the evi- 
dence justify this tribunal, even in its primary aim, as an institution 
needed to protect society from ruin? Secondly, granted its funda- 
mental necessity, did it defend civilisation by civilised methods of 
legal procedure? In other words: “What chance of acquittal 
had the accused, when once he found himself in the dock ? ” Lea (vol. 
I, p. 453), giving his authorities, had summed up very unfavourably. 
According to him, the Inquisitorial procedure created such enormous 
prejudice against the accused that it entailed, “as might be expected, 
condemnation in one form or other so uniformly that it may be regarded 
as inevitable. In the Register of Carcassonne from 1249 to 1258, 
comprising about two hundred cases, there does not occur a single 
instance of a prisoner discharged as innocent. . . . On this side of the 
Alps it was a recognised rule that no one should be acquitted. The 
utmost stretch of justice, when the accusation failed entirely, was a 
sentence of not proven.” In this he is substantially supported by 
Tanon, who writes (433), ‘‘ There is scarcely ever an acquittal, pure 
and simple, among the sentences of the Inquisition . . . the mildest 
decision which could be expected, in ordinary circumstances, by the 
man who had fallen into the hands of the Inquisition was liberation on 
ticket of leave.” In flat contradiction to this, Prof. Guiraud refers us 
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to the Register of a still more famous Inquisitor, Bernard Gui, which 
(he asserts) will show us “ 139 acquittals.”” Mr. Hollis writes: “ It is 
clear that such writers as Lea and M. Tanon greatly exaggerate when 
they claim that nobody ever escaped from the Inquisition with a 
complete acquittal. Bernard Gui had the reputation of a severe 
inquisitor. Between 1308 and 1323 he pronounced 930 sentences 
at Toulouse. They were ‘ . . . lastly, 139 complete acquittals.’” 
For this, he refers us to the table drawn up by Douais, afterwards 
Bishop of Beauvais (Documents, etc., 1900, vol. 1, p. cev). It is evidently 
to this same table that Prof. Guiraud also is indebted; for his claim is 
identical in words though no reference is given. Here, then, is a very 
clear issue on an absolutely crucial point. The acquittal of 139 
accused out of 930 might indeed seem a very small proportion in any 
modern law-court, but, if true, it would effectually disprove Lea’s 
and Tanon’s accusation, and would convict them of never having read 
the 394 folio pages of Bernard’s famous Register (printed as Appendix 
to Limborch’s Historia Inquisitionis) with proper critical attention. 
In fact, however, this assertion of 139 acquittals is ludicrously false, 
and plainly convicts the two critics of never having read even the 
first page of the document from which they so confidently quote. For 
on that page come two accused, the first batch of those 139 claimed as 
“ acquittals ’’ ; and these two, on the face of it, had already suffered such 
unishment as would scarcely be inflicted for serious felony nowadays. 
uais, who naturally does not wish to emphasise the severity of 
Inquisitorial procedure, lists them merely as “ educti de muro,” i.e. 
“Jed forth from prison.’’ On the face of it, this phrase ought to have 
suggested to our two apologists something very different from complete 
acquittal. If, then, they had attempted to verify the assertion they 
imagined themselves to have found in Douais, and looked only at the 
first page of the Register itself, they would have seen at once that the 
two “ educti de muro ”’ on that page were only let out on ticket-of-leave 
after penal imprisonment. They were to make yearly penal pilgrim- 
ages (this item, however, was remitted to one “ by reason of his debility 
and old age.”) Each was to wear the Cross of Infamy, as described by 
Bernard himself on another page of the Register and in his Practica (ed. 
Douais, p. 89). ‘ In commutation of the said penance and prison, . . 
they shall wear perpetually on every one of their garments except 
their inmost shirt two double or single crosses of yellow felt, one in 
front on the breast, and the other between their shoulders behind; 
nor shall they go henceforth, whether indoors or outdoors, without 
those crosses prominently visible. The said crosses must measure 2} 
palms in the vertical arm and 2 in the horizontal, and each arm must be 
3 fingers in breadth; moreover, these must be re-made or renewed 
forthwith if they be torn or worn away.” Nor is this all: for “the 
Inquisitors reserve the power of increasing, diminishing and augmenting 
the aforesaid penance, and of bringing back the said persons to prison, 
without fresh cause [sine nova causa), if they judge it expedient.” 
Such, then, are these “ educti de muro ” from the first to the last 
page of Bernard’s Register. In so far as the form differs among these 
139, the last batch is slightly more detailed and explicit than this first 
(pp. 337-8). The record enables us to trace some of these accused from 
stage to stage, In March 1311 one Raymonde, wife of Jacques 
Géraud, was condemned on a confession extorted from her in prison ; 
but she retracted afterwards (p. 119). In September 1319 she was let 
out of prison on oath, to wear “ two crosses of felt, of saffron colour, 
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on all her garments except her shift.” It must be remembered also 
that, in addition to what is explicitly mentioned in these formulas, 
every one of these condemned prisoners was liable, ipso facto, to 
complete confiscation of property, though there are indications suggest- 
ing that this was not always enforced with full strictness. Raymonde 
was also bound by solemn oath to prosecute [persequatur] “ heretics, 
by whatever name they may be called, and those who believe or 
abet or harbour or defend them, and all who have fled for heresy’s sake.”’ 
There is the usual reservation for return to prison at the Inquisitor’s 
pleasure sine nova causa, (p. 219). Kither Raymonde gave fresh cause 
or the Inquisitor was — to exercise his arbitrary powers; for in 
September 1322 we find her let out again, among a batch which had been 
“many years in prison,” with the same grievous penalties and on the 
same cat-and-mouse conditions as before (p. 338). These, then, are 
typical specimens of the 139 cases which Professor Guiraud and Mr. 
Hollis describe as “ complete acquittals,’’ evidently never having even 
glanced at the Register on the strength of which they flatly contradict 
such learned and accurate writers as Lea and Tanon ! 

It will be seen, then, how completely Bernard’s Register bears Lea 
and Tanon out on this point of vitel lenpactones for legal and ecclesiasti- 
cal history, and how impossible it is that either Professor Guiraud or 
Mr. Hollis should have read a single page of this fundamental docu- 
ment. Mr. Hollis, to do him justice, recognised his mistake when he 
had received my protest and found time to refer to the actual text; 
and he has inserted a correction-slip in his chapter. Professor Guiraud, 
on the other hand, and his Editor, Mr. Eyre, are adamant against the 
proposal of an erratum-slip. They make no attempt to justify a state- 
ment which, if it had been true, would materially have altered our 
judgment on the Inquisition. There it is, and there it must remain, for 
no other reason than it is one of the most important features of Professor 
Guiraud’s apologia | 

Mr. Hollis, on the other hand, has certainly striven to avoid indis- 
criminate apologies for Inquisitorial procedure. He refuses to justify 
the use of torture, and repudiates the common excuse that, after 
all, the Church in this matter was only following here the example 
of a few other Courts. He writes: “‘ In face of the appalling truth that 
the Popes sanctioned its employment at all, such petty details are of 
little importance ” (vol. Iv., p. 693). Yet he follows equally blindly in 
Guiraud’s wake on that other main question between critic and 
apologist : ‘‘ How far was this elaborate and cruel system of repression 
needed at all?’”’ This is not, like the other, a matter which can be 
verified in five minutes by any reader at the British Museum or the 
London Library; yet historically it is even more important. 

The modern apologist pleads that the great heresies of the Middle 
Ages threatened the State as definitely as the Church, so that we must 
look upon the organisation of measures for their suppression in the 
light of an anti-Bolchevik crusade. To begin with, he modernity of 
this plea tells heavily against it. Here is a very simple question, which 
must have forced itself upon contemporaries almost as clearly as upon 
us. Are these heretics to be condemned for their social or their religious 
doctrines and practice? or, again, must we treat the two as manae 
able? Yet no medieval writer, I believe, ever put plainly this modern 

of Bolchevism, until the time when organised persecution had 
indled civil wars, so that the theological innovator must then either 
fight for his creed or go quietly to the stake, 
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Wherever we have plain record, it is practically always the orthodox 
who are found to have first shed blood. The Semi-Manichzxan Cathari 
(Albigensians), who were the most dangerous enemies of the Church 
preached non-resistance. Bernard Gui, their inveterate enemy, gives a 
description of their behaviour (Practica, p. 239; reprinted and trans. 
lated in Mollat’s cheap edition for students, vol. 1., p. 18). His first 
three counts run : “ To begin with, be it known that in no case do they 
swear. Item, they keep three Lenten-fasts in the year. . . . Item, 
they would not on any account kill any animal or fowl.’” The next most 
dangerous heresy, the Waldensian, rejected also all oaths (except where 
death was the alternative) and all homicide, even judicial. (Douais, 
p. 246; Mollat, p. 41). Bernard brings no charge of violence against 
them; he only accuses them of perverse religious doctrines, and of 
setting up a hierarchy of their own in rivalry with that of Rome. 
When it is argued that these doctrines themselves are anti-social— 
their refusal to take legal oaths, their condemnation of all sexual 
intercourse, their exaggerated vegetarianism, etc.—it must be replied 
that the Fathers of the Desert held equally anti-social tenets, and that, 
in actual practice, human procreation or legal procedure ran no more 
risk of destruction through these heretics than through those heroes of 
early monasticism. If, again, these sects had really been so politically 
and socially anarchical, itis difficult or impossible to explain why so many 
civil authorities favoured them, and even the most sagacious king in 
Europe, Philip Augustus, refused to take the Cross against them 
except on terms which would secure him enormous economic and 
territorial profits. Abbé Vacandard, after all, puts the matter in a 
nutshell: “‘ The fact is, that the Inquisitorial courts condemned not 
only such heresies as were prone to produce social trouble or upheaval ; 
they struck at all heresies in the mass, and at each separate heresy as 
heresy. . . . St. Thomas Aquinas, who represents the whole school [of 
orthodox theologians] does not trouble to make any distinction between 
the Catharist heresy or any other of a purely speculative character; 
he puts all upon the same plane ” (p. 284). 

Yet here we have Mr. Hollis insisting as strongly as Professor Guiraud 
on the necessity of regarding these men at least as much in the light of 
pestilent anarchists and murderers as of theological nonconformists. 
Inhisarraignment of the Catharist doctrines he claims to cull the evidence 
“not from the accusations of their enemies but from their own con- 
fessions” (pp. 673-4). Yet, of his eight references to contemporary 
documents, two come from hostile witnesses and the rest from “‘ con- 
fessions ’’ made under torture; and he himself frankly confesses later 
(p. 692), “In point of fact, it is evident that the very possibility of 
torture destroyed the reliability of even the so-called free confession.” 
Mr. Hollis is too open-minded iy nature to fall in completely with the 
stroke of this galére apologétique. If he had verified his references, he 
could scarcely have failed to realise the fatal rashness of trusting to 
such a guide as Guiraud. Yet he does follow him implicitly over the 
most treacherous ground ; and, pupil-like, he even tends to exaggerate 
upon his master. He cites no contemporary evidence whatever, 
except Abailard’s, for which he gives no page-reference and which it is 
searcely possible that he can have read in its context. His only page- 
reference is to Guiraud’s article in the Dictionnaire Apologétique, for 
the following picture of the Church’s beneficent crusade against the 
ruinous violence of Bolchevism. ‘There is ample evidence that, 
wherever [the heretics] got the chance—in the Midi under Pierre de 
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Bruys and Henri, in Italy under Arnold of Brescia, in Auvergne, 
in lame on under Raymond Roger—they thought it their duty 
utterly to destroy every evidence of Catholic life and to murder 
those on whom they could lay their hands’’ (italics mine). I have 
analysed, in my Sectarian History, the evidence actually offered for 
heretical violence in those pages of the Dictionnaire upon which 
Mr. Hollis looses himself (pp. 843-5). There is not a single instance 
in which the actual documents really bear out this accusation. 
Raymond Roger’s is perhaps the most favourable case for the purpose 
of our two apologists; yet there Guiraud will be found citing as con- 
elusive a chronicler against whose veracity Molinier and the learned 
Benedictines of the Histoire de Languedoc warn him most emphatically. 
In his Cartulaire de La Prouille, edited for scholars, Guiraud himself 
had been compelled to acknowledge, however ungraciously, the serious 
doubts cast upon the authority of this, his only witness; yet in the 
Dictionnaire he lays it upon the counter as good current coin! Anyone 
who cares to follow the tedious and sordid story of the methods by 
which this legend of heretical Bolchevism is engineered may read it in 
my booklet. Indeed, common sense might refute it on this side as 
briefly as Vacandard did upon the other. For all authorities assure 
us, and even Guiraud admits it as “ certain,” that at some times and in 
some districts Catharists equalled, if not outnumbered, the orthodox. 
Yet never until the Northern Crusaders had come in with fire and sword, 
and seldom even after that time, was there any massacre of the Catholics 
even remotely comparable with that of which the papal legate, doubtless 
with medieval exaggeration, boasted to Innocent III: ‘‘ We took the 
city of Béziers, and our men, sparing neither rank nor sex nor age, slew 
about [ fere] 20,000 with the edge of the sword.” (Migne, P.L., 216. 
137 : cf. Innocent’s own letter, 158.) Professor Guiraud and Mr. Hollis 
illustrate admirably the extent to which exaggerated apology cannot 
even plead charity for its results. In order to exculpate the more 
guilty parties, it is inexorably drawn to inculpate the more innocent. 

If space permitted, it would be easy to show how fatally, though 
doubtless not deliberately, this pretentious Huropean Civilisation 
falsifies medieval history by constant suppressiones veri. In the case of 
Mr. Hollis, the obvious explanation is that, however he may struggle 
for fairness, his actual knowledge is insufficient, and the attraction 
of a Dictionnaire which answers all embarrassing questions is irresist- 
ible. But the whole episode may perhaps serve to suggest one definite 
step forward in this field of history. Why should we not have a Lea’s 
Inquisition carefully corrected after the fashion of Bury’s Gibbon? 
A Ph.D. research student, under ordinary supervision, could easily 
reduce Lea’s amorphous references to order, correcting wherever 
necessary, and in quite clear cases amending the text to suit. From his 
own observation, or from careful reading of all the reviews, he would 
be able to point out where Lea’s inferences were exaggerated, or illogi- 
cal, or at least disputable. This subject is not only scientifically but 
culturally important, in view of the “ justice” which now reigns in 
the law-courts of Moscow and Rome and Berlin. Nor could an able 
young man fail to get immense personal profit, after taking his B.A., 
from such microscopic research into Lea's details, and free criticism 
of his inferences, in a field where true facts and correct inferences are 
of the utmost importance for humanity. 

G. G. Counron. 
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A History of England. By Anprf& Mavrois. Translated from the 
French by Hamish Miles. 1937. 512 pp. Jonathan Cape. 
128. 6d. 


M. Mavrots has written neither a textbook nor an impressionistic 
sketch. His work is rather a series of essays with a connecting thread : 
the development of the English national character and its effect on the 
reactions to circumstances which constitute English policy. The 
reader’s interest is twofold : that of seeing how our national adventures 
and controversies appear to a detached and competent observer, and 
that of reflecting on the presentation of a pleasant portrait of ourselves 
to the French public, on the assumption that the book has been pub- 
lished in France. On that point the English publishers are, however, 
silent. They merely reveal that the book has been translated from the 
French without giving any hint of its publication in that language. 
But it seems almost inconceivable that the author’s compatriots have 
not been given the opportunity of reading it. 

The topics are treated in chronological order with the division into 
periods customarily adopted by English historians, from prehistoric 
origins to the close of 1936. The author is at his best in Books II and 
Ill, The French Kings, and The Peak and Decline of Feudalism, where 
it is evident not only that he has read widely in medieval studies, but 
also that French treatment of them gives a somewhat different emphasis 
from our own. In the more insular period of the Tudors he is less at 
his ease, and the chapter on “ Elizabeth and the Sea ” contains several 
mistakes and a really surprising account of Drake’s circumnavigation, 
embodying events that did not and could not take place. One must 
conclude that he has here been betrayed into accepting fiction passing 
for history, but one feels that in the medieval period he could not thus 
have been imposed upon. The short chapter on “ Elizabethan Eng- 
land ” is good reading. In the Stuart period M. Maurois analyses with 
French acumen the nature and effect of political thought and gives a 
sympathetic account of Puritanism. The chapters on the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, in which the French point of view grows 
increasingly interesting to the English reader, are full of sound com- 
ment. They suffer considerably from compression, but the essentials 
are picked out, and the author wisely sacrifices details rather than the 

rsonal point of view which makes him so readable. The Seven Years 

ar, for example, is superficially treated, but the point is made that 
Chatham has remained the type of statesman that the English people 
would prefer to trust in time of peril. 

Shrewd remarks, carelessness about dates, stories well worn to us 
but not necessarily to the French, and some others not so well known, 
all abound. One of the last category is new to the reviewer—namely, 
that Cranmer, secretly married before the Reformation, was reputed to 
carry his wife about in a perforated trunk. Of many compact state- 
ments the following may be quoted as specimens: ‘“ Nothing endures 
like the provisional,” ‘“‘ In France a permanent taille ensured the pay 
of the army, and the permanent army ensured the payment of the 
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taille,” ‘‘ George I was no more than a rather ludicrous convention ”’ ; 
and to these may be added a thoroughly baffling one: “ Germany 
herself, by a treaty too indulgent for its sternness and too stern for its 
indulgence, was cast into desperation.” 

The translation is so excellent that it would be easy to believe that 
the book was written in English. J. A, WILLIAMSON. 


A History of Ireland. By Epmunp Curtis. 1936. xii + 399 pp. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


Wiruin the last few years four books on the History of Ireland 
have appeared, without counting those dealing with special periods of 
that country’s history. The last of these four books has come from the 
pen of Dr. Curtis, than whom no one could be found better equipped for 
that purpose by many years spent in the study and teaching of Irish 
history. It is a difficult task to present, in a volume of less than four 
hundred pages, a view of the events which have taken place in Ireland 
from the coming of the Gaels to the establishment of the Irish Free 
State, and this effort has entailed a considerable compression of the 
material which the writer had to deal with. In the first place, it must 
be acknowledged that Dr. Curtis has shown an exceedingly impartial 
spirit in dealing with matter which has for long been a battle-ground for 
Irish historians, whose partisanship has sometimes obscured their judg- 
ment, and his statements have not been coloured by rhetoric or purple 
patches. In the medieval period, he has given as clear an account as 
possible of the combinations and permutations of the Irish kings and 
captains against one another and the English Government, and stresses 
the point of the failure of any national combination of these chieftains 
through the absence of the spirit of compromise. This work deals with 
the political events of the times, so that we miss any account of the 
cultural and social conditions which expressed the spirit of the nation. 
A chapter on Gaelic culture during these troublous times would have 
been welcome. The medieval portion of Irish history is not easy to 
understand, but Dr. Curtis has made it as clear as possible. But from 
the end of the sixteenth century, the Gaelic “ captains and the kings 
depart ” and the ground is cleared for an account of the attempt of the 
English Government to impose its authority on a conquered people, 
which, with its lack of statesmanship, makes very sad reading. Dr. 
Curtis gives an excellent account of the effect of the penal laws which 
laid their dead hand on Ireland for a century. There are a few errors 
to be noted. On p. 169 we are told that Henry VIII set up a royal 
great seal, courts of law, a privy council, etc., but all these parts of 
the administration had existed for centuries. All the change Henry 
made was in the design for a new Irish great seal, with the legend 
altered to accord with his new title of fine. Also, on p. 278, Dr. 
Curtis states that the Lord-Lieutenant, his secretary, etc., were 
appointed by the English Government. But the office of chief 
secretary was entirely in the gift of the Lord-Lieutenant, and he was 
a member of the chief Governor’s household. Again, on p. 215 we are 
told that Essex was recalled by Elizabeth, but nobody was more sur- 
prised than his royal mistress when he made his unexpected appearance 
in London. To compensate for the compression which Dr. Curtis 
has felt it necessary to make in describing the events of such a long 
period, he has added a list of recent works which will be useful for those 
who desire to study certain periods in greater detail. Also there are 
some useful maps. HERBERT Woop. 
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The Chronicle of Melrose. A complete and full-size facsimile in collo. 
type. With an introduction by A. O. ANDERson and M. 0. 
ANDERSON, and an index by W. C. Dickinson. 1936. 
Ixxxii + 264 pp. London, Percy Lund Humphries. £5 15s. 6d. 


Tuts facsimile edition of the principal monastic chronicle of Scotland 
will be a a possession of anyone who is so fortunate as to own a 
copy, and will be of inestimable value to paleographers and researchers 
in the field of Scottish medieval history. The facsimiles—one hundred 
and forty-eight in all—have been superbly produced by the collotype 
process, which, from a paleographical point of view, gives the most 
satisfactory results. There are, indeed, a number of marginal additions 
which can be read more easily in the facsimile than in the original, and 
if in other instances the reverse is the case, it is not because any device 
has been spared, which care and skill could suggest, to overcome the 
difficulty of reproducing those additional writings which, in the original 
itself, are faint and wellnigh illegible. 

As a paleographical work the Chronicle of Melrose is of outstanding 
importance. No special study of Scottish schools of writing has yet 
been undertaken, and the work of Dr. and Mrs. Anderson and Dr. 
Dickinson, with its admirable introduction, its detailed synopsis of the 
hands, and its truly monumental index, is a stimulus and a valuable 
contribution towards such a study. 

Further, the work draws attention very forcibly to the need for a 
reliable edition of the Chronicle to fill a very serious gap in the printed 
sources of Scottish history. The editions of William Fulham (1684) 
and Joseph Stevenson (Bannatyne Club, 1835) are so deplorably 
inaccurate as to be worse than useless, and hitherto the student who 
wished to make use of the Chrinicle had, of necessity, to consult the 
original manuscript (B.M. MS. Faustina B. IX), which, for a variety of 
reasons, may not have been easily accessible. The editor who under- 
takes to produce the much-needed edition of the Chronicle will owe an 
immense debt of gratitude to the authors of this work; but that is not 
to say that little remains for him todo. He will have been relieved of 
an immense burden of technical and paleographical work, and he has 
been given a standard and an inspiration which, if his edition of the 
Chronicle is to be a fitting complement, will make exacting demands 
upon him as an historian and an editor. 

The index, for which the main responsibility is Dr. Dickinson’s, is 
a model of what an index should be. Some slight idea of its scope 
and value may be gathered from the bare mention of a single item. 
Under the heading “ Chronicler of Melrose ” are collected instances in 
which the Chronicler expresses an opinion, writes in the first person, 
or otherwise shows direct acquaintance with the affairs he describes. 

H. A. CRonne. 


English Constitutional Ideas in the Fiftcenth Century. By 8S. B. CHrimes. 
1936. xx + 415 pp. Cambridge University Press. 21s. 


Dr. Curmes’ book is not an easy one to review in reasonable space. 
Apart from a preface, an introduction, a conclusion, a rather redundant 
appendix of extracts and bibliography, it consists of four chapters 
and fourteen excursuses; and the indigestion which this implies has a 
reflex action on the reader. Some he will have read before : chapter iv 
was printed, less than three years ago, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society; the drafts of Bishop Russell’s speeches (pp. 167-91), 
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are reprinted from a Camden Society volume which Dr. Chrimes calls 
“ obscure’; most of the relevant phrases in Dr. Chrimes’ ——— 
have already appeared, with references, in the text ; and, as Dr. Chrimes 
is careful to point out, every item in the bibliography has been referred 
to (from once to over a dozen times) in the text, while the “ index of 
subjects ” includes ‘‘ Heaven ”’ and ‘“* God, word of, to females ’’ and 
“ king below.” ; 5 J : 

Less solemn but more serious is the discussion (p. xix) of the terms 
“ eonstitution ’’ and “ constitutional.’’ ‘ Much depends,” as Dr. 
Chrimes truly says, ‘‘ upon their definition”; and, rejecting Stubbs’ as 
“if not meaningless. . . . quite non-committal ” and Mr. Pickthorn’s 
as “impossible,” he gives one by which “even the most extreme 
despotism is a constitution.” He does not, unfortunately, explain the 
difference (if any) between “ constitutional ’’ and “ unconstitutional ” 
government. We note, however, that in his ‘‘ Conclusion,” which is 
entitled “The ‘ Spirit’ of the Constitution,” neither “ spirit” nor 
“ constitution ’’ appears in the text. In point of fact, Stubbs’ concep- 
tion of what is meant by the “ constitution ”’ is five centuries old : on 
19 Feb. 1658/9 it was declared in Parliament that ‘“ it has pleased God 
to reduce the constitution of the nation to a single person and two 
Houses of Parliament, as it was before.” Burghley, with forty years’ 
experience in the two Houses and at a formal conference between them, 
said the same on 15 Feb. 1584/5. “‘Of these three Estates,’’ he declared, 
specifying Queen, Lords, and Commons, “ doth consist the whole body 
of the Parliament able to make laws,’’ which Dr. Chrimes’ ‘“‘ Three 
Estates of Lords Spiritual, Lords Temporal, and Commons ” have, of 
course, never been able todo. Earlier still, Bishop Russell, Lord Chan- 
cellor, declared in 1483 that Parliament consisted of “ three notable 
parts, of the prince, the nobles, and the people’; and on 15 March 
1400/01 the Commons themselves, in an address to Henry IV, had made 
the King the first of the three estates. 

That is the earliest mention of “three estates,” the three being 
(1) the King, (2) the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and (3) the Com- 
mons. Dr. Chrimes, I think, is right in attributing the emphasis on 
“estates ’ in general to Bolingbroke, embarrassed as he was at the 
moment when Richard II’s abdication left England without a King and 
without a legal Parliament. But it was a revolutionary expedient, 
adopted again by Gloucester to cloak his usurpation as Richard III. 
The exclusion of the king from the estates and the division of the lords 
into two estates were also unwarranted: if the king was not an 
“estate,” how did his secretaries become Secretaries of State? and 
if the lords were two estates, each with a veto on legislation, why is 
there not a single instance in English history of the veto of the First 
Estate being effective? When Fortescue wrote (in his De Natura: he 
says nothing about it in his Governance of England) that English kings 
“* do not impose laws without the consent of the Three Estates,” he had, 
like Dr. Chrimes, forgotten all about the Statutes of Provisors and 
Premunire, and other anti-papal legislation, against which the “ First 
Estate” invariably and unanimously protested. There could have 
been no “ Church of England, as by law established,” if the assent of 
this “ first ” estate had been necessary, for every single member of it 
present in Parliament in 1559 voted against the Elizabethan Settlement ; 
and, if the assent of this first estate had been necessary to —— 
how did it come-to consent to its limitation by law to 26 in a House of 
760 members? The Lords have always voted as individual counsellors 
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of the Crown, never as two estates; and the phrase “ three 
estates ’’ defined as “ Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons ” 
is exotic in the English Parliament, which has always been a parliament 
summoned by royal writs, and not a system of estates. The phrase 
was introduced from France at the Treaty of Troyes in 1421 to facilitate 
the union of the two realms adumbrated by the marriage of Henry V 
with Catherine of France; and even in 1421 the phrases “ et clerum ” 
and “ nobiles et magnates’ are inconsistent with ‘“ Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal and Commons.”’ 

Dr. Chrimes produces (pp. 116-19) what he considers conclusive 
evidence that the use of the phrase in that treaty was familiar in 
England before 1421, but not one of his citations bears him out. That 
of 1401 includes the king among the three, and reduces to one the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal; that of 1404 says, “ the magnates and 
state (sic) of England ” (p. 118); the 1407 example refers vaguely to the 
Commons “ et toutz les autres estates’; and that of 1409 to “the 
nobles and estates of our realm.” The citation of the inventive Hardyng 
is “‘ more significant’: here and on p. 127 Dr. Chrimes quotes him as 
decisive on phrases alleged to have been used in 1406 and even in 
Richard II’s reign, not apparently knowing that Hardyng was a 
forger, that the first version of his chronicle was not completed till 
1457, and the second not till 1464. Dr. Chrimes’ last card is a letter of 
Henry V to the Pope in 1419 (it is a pity he ignores the Modus Tenendi 
Parliamentum sent by Henry V to Ireland in that year). He cites 
“ Rymer, rx, 808; Wylie and Waugh, Henry V, m1, 171,” but has 
only seen Wylie and Waugh, who unfortunately misprint the reference 
to Rymer. If Dr. Chrimes will look up Rymer’s MS. authority, he 
will find that, while it mentions “ predictorum trium statuum,” it 
contains nothing to which “ praedictorum”’ refers, still less any 
definition of the three estates. Dr. Chrimes has tried to refute the 
statement that “in 1421 we get the tirst official reference to parliament 
as consisting of tres status, videlicet, preelatos et clerum, nobiles et magnates, 
necnon communitates dicti regni,”” by quoting passages, none of which 
so defines the tres status except Hardyng in 1457. 

He is equally arbitrary with his favourite Bishop Russell: when 
Russell makes the King one of the parliamentary trio, Dr. Chrimes says 
it is “ obviously anomalous ” (p. 116); but when he agrees with Dr. 
Chrimes in excluding the King, “his views . . . must carry great 
weight ’’ (p. 122). The real importance of the Bishop’s inconsistency 
in 1483 is, of course, that a Lord Chancellor who had been Lord Privy 
Seal for nine years did not know which was the more correct view. Dr. 
Chrimes is no less cavalier with the documents he prints himself 
(Appendix, nos. 70, 83.) On p. 286 he has the careless statement 
that “excommunication . . . was not deemed a disability in the law 
of the land.” How, then, did any heretic ever get burnt in England ? 
and what about the medieval writs de excommunicato capiendo, 
Elizabeth's statute with the same title, and the Act of 53 George III 
(c. 127) repeating the statutory sanction of those writs, while limiting 
the civil penalty to six months’ imprisonment? Endless other points 
must be omitted; but against the statements (p. 138) that the phrase 
“ authority of parliament” (a) “ occurs earliest . . . in 1398,” and 
(6) “further mention . . . occurs spasmodically, but not very con- 
spicuously ”’ until Henry VI, must be set the facts that it occurs 17 
times in the Rolls before Dr. Chrimes’ “ earliest,” 56 times under Henry 
IV, and 151 times under Henry V. It should also be remembered that 
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“ parliamentum ”’ in the fifteenth century did not necessarily include 
the Commons; for, centuries later, writs of error went from the King’s 
Bench to a “ parliamentum ’’—not mentioned by Dr. Chrimes—in 
which they had no part. Finally, with reference to certain notes, it 
may be remarked that there is no real need, even for the youngest of 
us, to explain that he is not omniscient. A. F. Poniarp, 


The Ordinance Book of the Merchants of the Staple. With an Introduc- 
tion by E.E. Ricw. 1937. viii + 210 pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 


Tux first volume of Miss Lyell’s Acts of Court of the Mercers’ Company 
and Mr. Rich’s book have appeared within a few months of one another. 
The result is that students of the Tudor period find themselves in 

ssion of a quite unexpected wealth of new evidence about the two 
es chartered bodies that carried wool in its unmanufactured and 
finished states to the Continent. Documents of the Staplers’ Company 
similar in character to the transactions of the London members of the 
Merchant Adventurers (which Miss Lyell has shown to us embedded 
among the Mercers’ records) have not yet been printed ; but it is to be 
hoped that the three volumes of minutes which Mr. Rich has identified 
will prove to be of equal interest, and will in due course find their way 
into print. In the meantime we have to be grateful for his labours in 
transcribing and printing the present collection of ordinances. With- 
out yielding material for any startling revision of the history of the wool 
trade, the ordinances are important as a codification of rules touching 
the details of a strictly controlled branch of commerce, particularly in 
such matters of arbitrary “ governance ” as the compulsion imposed 
upon purchasers to take with every consignment of new wool a certain 
quantity of wool from that which remained unsold from a previous 
season. Social as well as commercial discipline has a conspicuous 
place. 

Mr. Rich modestly says that he came across the Staplers’ documents 
“by a fortunate chance.”’ Reading between the lines, however, one 
can see that sustained detective work of a high order was required to 
run them to earth. Absurdly enough, the quest terminated in the 
Manuscripts Department of the British Museum. For what admittedly 
was a sufficient reason, the Staplers’ documents deposited there had 
not been listed. The Company is not yet extinct. Its membership 
has been diminished to three. Whether or not it perpetuates itself can 
be of concern only to the antiquarian of the future. The main thing is 
the salvation of the surviving records of its late middle age; and in 
this matter the company of to-day has acted with commendable 
public spirit. 

The loss of the staple town of Calais in 1558 was for the fellowship a 
mortal stroke, although its full significance was not at first appreciated. 
The wool trade was already in a measure doomed; for the overseas 
market for English wool had for some time been diminishing. Neither 
Mr. Rich nor, as far as I know, any other author has been able to show 
clearly whether this came about because the expansion of domestic 
cloth production was accompanied by the creation of preferential 
market conditions at home, or because there was an absolute decline 
in the continental demand for our wool. The key to several problems 
would seem to.lie here. But in any case it was not long before the 
English authorities were persuaded to impede the export of the raw 
commodity in the interests of the native industrialists, who were already 
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assisted by a differential export tariff. Restraints imposed upon 
shipment overseas were made absolute by proclamation in 1614; and 
from that date the history of wool exports is the history of the “ owling ” 
traffic. 

The Merchants of the Staple as such—for it is important to observe 
that many members habitually traded in other commodities as members 
of other corporations—had to look for an alternative calling. An 
important acaddions occupation of old standing was the shipment of 
cloths to the Low Countries; but the Merchant Adventurers finally 
vindicated their monopoly in this department of trade in 1586. A 
second alternative, adopted more successfully by the Staplers at this 
time, was an entry into the wholesale trade in wool destined for the 
home manufacture. The inherited “ mystery’ which gave them a 
claim to a special capacity in the sorting of wools and in the ordering 
of wool sales was the only asset left to the corporation after 1614. 
This was exploited to such effect that James the First’s Government 
was indu to reconstruct the organisation, complete with new 
charter, in 1617, and to endow it, in defiance of logic and history, with a 
monopoly of the internal wholesale trade. This was henceforth to be 
practised only in twenty-three staple towns.! 

The ordinances printed in this volume are those which were adopted 
by the fellowship whilst in temporary residence at Bruges in 1565 to take 
the place of rules, the official record of which had not survived the fall 
of Calais. As Mr. Rich observes, there appear to be few innovations. 
In any case, the practical importance of the ordinances was short-lived. 
The abandonment of overseas trading led to their supersession in 1619 
by new regulations. Unfortunately these last have not survived. 

So far did the Staplers become converted to a new way of life that 
they are actually to be found advising the Council in 1651 that the veto 
on the export of wools and wool-feils should be continued. How far 
the monopoly of wool-dealing contemplated by the charter of 1617 ever 
approximated to reality is not discussed in Mr. Rich’s introduction, 
nor are we given any indication as to the length of the period during 
which the fellowship retained anything like effective control over the 
inland trade. Mr. Lipson believes that there was free trade from 
1624; Professor Heaton has stated that only the name of Wool-stapler 
survived after the collapse of the export trade. These and other views 
about the later history of the Staplers in the accounts of these authorities 
clearly need revision, and it may well be that the minute books of the 
company, which exist for the seventeenth century and for long after- 
wards, will answer some of the questions which will obviously occur 
to those who make use of Mr. Rich’s book. A. V. JuDGEs. 


Middle Class Culture in Elizabethan England. By L. B. Wricut. 
1935. 702 pp. Milford. 22s. 6d. 


Tus book is, for the greater part, occupied with an analysis of the 
reading-matter published in England between the accession of Elizabeth 
and the outbreak of the Civil War. From this analysis, and from the 
relative popularity of the various types of publication, Mr. Wright 
seeks to derive some conclusions about the culture and opinions of those 


1 By some oversight their names have been omitted. They were London, 
Canterbury, Exeter, Norwich, Worcester, Shrewsbury, Winchester, Reading, 
Cirencester, Kendal, Sherborne, Devizes, Rochdale, Taunton, Richmond (Yorks), 
Brackley.” Halifax, Coggeshall, Oswestry, Northampton, Lincoln, Woodstock, 
Brac ° 
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people who principally created the demand for all this printing—the 
middle classes. 

As the principal interest and value of this book will nay be 
found in its analyses of this reading-matter, it may perhaps be helpful 
first to describe its scope and content. It is divided into three parts. 
The first part sketches the background—the composition of the middle 
classes, the growth of their self-consciousness, and the resulting spread 
of education over a wider section of society and a wider range of sub- 
jects. Part II describes the more “ serious ” kinds of reading, beginning 
with handbooks to social improvement such as courtesy books, 
conversation manuals, and collections of aphorisms. It then deals with 
guides to worldly proapenny. all preaching the ‘“ business virtues ”’ of 
thrift, of the honesty that is the best policy, of diligence in a divinely- 
appointed vocation ; and all exemplified in the popular writings of that 
seventeenth-century Samuel Smiles, the Rev. William Perkins. Next, 
by way of disquisitions upon domestic felicity and household manage- 
ment, it enters the main stream of Elizabethan publishing, the astound- 
ingly numerous and popular “ guides to godliness.” This section is 
then rounded off by chapters on historical writings, translations, and 
the very modern-sounding manuals for the rapid acquisition of foreign 
tongues. Part III is concerned with less serious matters—satires, 
allegories, romances, rogue-fiction, popular science, sensational “ news 
features,” discussions about woman, travel literature, and the drama— 
although even these would seem to have sold the better when their 
title-pages promised moral or material benefits from their further 
perusal. In Parts II and III each chapter opens with a short discus- 
sion of the character and causes of the demand for a particular type of 
book; proceeds to describe some of the more popular examples; and 
closes with a tentative estimate of their influence. 

This method is perhaps a little mechanical, but it does enable the 
reader to find his way about quite easily and quickly. The analyses of 
so many books and pamphlets are of no little value; and these, with the 
footnotes giving full bibliographical details and the index with its full 
list of titles, form a very useful guide to a wealth of significant but half- 
forgotten material. They throw light upon the development of 
education, upon the social climbing and the manners and the business 
morality of the times, and upon the expansion of Englishmen’s interests 
beyond the boundaries of their native land. They bring out the import- 
ance of the ‘‘ guides to godliness ”’ in emancipating the laity from clerical 
control and even from clerical assistance. They show, as Dr. Janelle 
has shown for the earlier sixteenth century, that popular demand 
until the very eve of the Civil War called for devotional manuals and 
guides to morality far more than for theology or controversial writings. 
Altogether, then, there is here a rich mine of information and suggestion 
about middle-class culture and opinion. 

In his use of this material Mr. Wright has not been entirely ne ak 
Some of it is not fully digested, and the discussion is accordingly 
overloaded with detail. There are also signs of an excessive bondage 
to the card-index, revealed in a tendency to concentrate too much 
thought upon the books and too little upon the people by whom those 
books were read. As a result the picture of the Elizabethan middle 
classes, as it is presented in this book, is rather too general and much 
too blurred. Much of the generalisation about them is too facile, even 
on occasion superficial; and it fails to mark the differences within 
them. The hydra-headed and protean creature tends, in short, to 
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become a vague shape which shape hath none. This is particularly 
noticeable in Part I, where the discussion of the nature and opinions of 
the middle classes and then of their connection with the development 
of education, is neither very complete nor very penetrating. It is 
noticeable again in Part Il—for example, in the discussion of the 
connection between Protestantism and the “ business virtues.” In 
fact, the merit and the value of this large but not unamusing book will 
be found in its description of what the Elizabethan middle classes read 
rather than in its attempt to portray the likeness of those classes. 
R. B. Wernuam. 


Liverpool Town Books, 1550-1862, vol. 1, 1571-1603. Edited by 
J. A. Twemiow. 1936. xxviii + 1225 pp. University Press of 
Liverpool. £1 11s. 6d. 


An examination of the second volume of the Liverpool Town 
Books, edited by Mr. J. A. Twemlow, destroys any remaining illusion 
that the town ofthelater Middle Agesand Tudor period was a segregated 
and isolated unit pursuing a course of evolution independent of the 
main current of national affairs. While the student of political history 
will find that these records yield a very scant harvest of references to 
major national events, yet the underlying importance of the close 
interaction between the Central Government and local authority is 
borne out by the innumerable instances of the activities of the Privy 
Council and the careful co-operation of the town authorities in carrying 
out the instructions of the Central Government in military, economic, 
social and religious problems. This is seen, for example, in measures 
taken for the victualling and embarkation of troops for Ireland, relief 
of the poor, regulation of church services, and the observance of trading 
arrangements and treaties with foreign powers. 

Mr. Twemlow pointed out in his introduction to the first volume 
of this series that the quasi-medieval character of the community 
persisted throughout the Tudor period. This is strongly emphasised 
in volume 11, both by the type of local administration enjoyed by the 
town and perhaps even more by the prevailing trade and market 
regulations, which are emphatically medieval in their protection of the 
free burghers against the “ foreigner ” and the unfree; in the continua- 
tion of the traditional custom of the “‘ town bargain ”’ ; in prohibitions 
of the sale of commodities in the town market before a fixed traditional 
hour; in the insistence upon apprenticeship as a technical training for 
the craftsman; in the strict observance of the assize of bread and ale ; 
and in the regulations governing the sale of various commodities. 
But while there is still so much that is definitely medieval in the 
town organisation, the records for this period contain an interesting 
account of reforms carried out by the energetic town recorder and 
mayor, Edward Halsall, which greatly improved the machinery of 
administration. 

The Liverpool town records illustrate exceptionally well the methods 
employed by a local authority to put into operation the schemes of the 
Central Government for the relief of the poor. The town undoubtedly 
had a large contingent of impotent and indigent beggars, as the annual 
restrictions against gleaning and the frequent orders for the expulsion 
of rogues and vagabonds testify. But an honest attempt was made to 
deal with the problem by putting the statutes of Elizabeth’s reign into 
operation as soon as they were passed, by forbidding indiscriminate 
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almsgiving and by regulating the “ tipling houses . . . the nourishers 
of idleness.” 

The Puritan character of the town during this period emerges from 
the records in the vigilance of the authorities in enforcing the observance 
of the sabbath (even to the extent of fining an unfortunate individual 
“ for making breakfasts in his house on the sabbath ’’), in provisions 
against the eating of flesh in Lent, and in the frequent proclamations 
for public prayer. 

e force of local patriotism is obvious in the indignation aroused 
against the Central Government when Liverpool was described as a 
““creeke to Chester,”’ by the town’s pride in the entertainments which 
were offered to the Earl of Derby when “ some squibbes were caste 
abroade very trymly,” and in the celebrations on the anniversary of the 
Queen’s succession, when a good deal of white and red wine was 
disposed of. 

The meticulous care with which the first volume of this series was 
edited has been, if anything, even more scrupulously exercised in 
preparing the second for the press. Many of the longer documents— 
Statutes of the Realm, proclamations and indentures of apprenticeship— 
are included in the appendixes, and these contain some of the most 
interesting material in the volume. The indexes and the glossary are 
very full and well arranged. It is no exaggeration to say that neither 
an obsolete word remains untranslated nor a difficult or obscure phrase 
is left without illuminating elucidation. In every case in which it was 
at all possible, and often with infinite labour, the individuals mentioned 
in the records have been identified. The introduction, though short, is 
a stimulating incentive to further research. It will be obvious to the 
most casual reader that the records contain a wealth of information, 
and it is equally true that its value has been vastly increased and the 
issues clarified by the painstaking editing and the scholarship of Mr. 
Twemlow and the group of colleagues and students who have helped to 
produce this real contribution to knowledge. Lian CRONNE. 


The Netherlands Divided (1609-1648). By P. Gryu. Translated by 
S.T. Brinporr. 1936. 284pp. Williamsand Norgate. 12s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR GEYL’s volume on the Revolt of the Netherlands was so 
fresh and original that its continuation will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in the subject. Nor will they be disappointed. The new 
volume has the characteristics of the old. The beaten road is avoided. 
Picturesque incidents are either omitted or treated in the most summary 
manner. Thus Prince Maurice’s cowp d’état and the trial and execution 
of Oldenbarnevelt have a very few lines given to them, and a reader who 
is not already acquainted with the subject would hardly guess how very 
important those events were. There are interesting personal portraits, 
but on the whole Professor Geyl’s preoccupation is with the fortunes of 
the land and people rather than with individuals. And he re-emphasises 
the thesis which he maintained in his former volume. The Seventeen 
Provinces had, he thinks, certain common characteristics (he calls them 
“ a natural entity ”’) which, if the fates had been propitious, would have 
allowed them to develop into a single state in spite of the linguistic 
cleavage. The reason why Holland and Belgium are marked as 
separate states on the map of modern Europe is to be sought, not in any 
conflict of temperament, nor in any different religious affinities between 
the two parts of the country, but in the result of war. It was the sword 
that drew the line between the north and the south; the sword and the 
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sword only. Protestantism had passionate adherents in the south: 
Professor Gey] thinks that even in 1648 the Catholics were one quarter 
of the population of the north. Even in art—and Professor Geyl’s 
chapters on art are singularly illuminating—the contrast between the 
baroque school of the Belgian lands and the naturalism of the Dutch 
school is false. There are southern painters—Teniers and Brouwer, for 
instance—whom it is difficult to separate from their Dutch contem- 
poraries ; and there are many Dutch painters who show an appreciation 
of the colour and style and bravura of Rubens. This contention of 
Professor Geyl’s brings him into conflict with Pirenne—to whom he 
pays a high tribute—but it cannot be doubted that he proves his case. 

Perhaps the opening chapter of the book is disappointing. I 
think Professor Geyl is conscious of the presence of Motley in that part 
of his subject, and will not enter into competition with him. But after 
that there is no section that will not provide much food for thought. 
How interesting, for instance, is II c, which describes the efforts made 
during the last years of the Thirty Years’ War to bring about some 
union between the North and South. Efforts foredoomed to failure : 
but if they could have succeeded we should have had a different and a 
better Europe. The section II g, which describes the discord between 
Frederick Henry and Holland, is perhaps the most valuable of all. 
All the political characteristics of the United Netherlands are mirrored 
in that struggle. Professor Gey] insists again and again that the United 
Provinces—though in many ways the most progressive part of Europe 
—were in their political character reactionary and even retrograde. 
The general trend of Western Europe was towards monarchical ccncen- 
tration and the effacement of local and class privileges in the interest 
of the State, though the end was nowhere reached. In the Netherlands 
centralisation had been refused. Even federalism was too close a 
bond to be acceptable. Provinces and towns, classes and gilds clung 
to their disruptive powers. The South bowed perforce to the unifying 
influence of Spain. But the North clung to a liberty which was almost 
anarchy and which was to prove a very real danger in the face of 
foreign attack. 

Two fairly long chapters are devoted to the East India and the 
West India Companies. Professor Geyl does not spare his fellow 
countrymen when he has to describe their treatment of the native 
races. He quotes a contemporary Dutch critic who says that “ their 
maltreatment of the Indians has made the Dutch notorious throughout 
the Indies as the cruellest nation of the whole world ”’ (p. 181), and he 
gives a very vigorous but by no means sympathetic picture of Governor- 
General Coen’s rule in the east. In the north he thinks that, partly 
through the competition of the settlement of New Holland in Brazil 
with New Netherlands in the north, the Dutch Government missed a 
great opportunity. 

The great interest of the book is that we are taken through half- 
known country and have a flood of clear light poured on every feature 
of the landscape. Even Professor Gey] cannot make the literature of the 
time very interesting; but for different reasons neither Grotius nor 
Vondel receives full treatment. But how interesting is the account of 
the religious and intellectual life of the country. Voetius becomes a 
most interesting personality. He is the most representative “ puritan 
of the Netherlands. He thunders against Sunday games and against 
cards and dancing at any time. He champions Aristotelian orthodoxy ; 
he condemns Galileo as vigorously as the Roman inquisition had done ; 
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and will have none of Harvey’s new discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. I have no space to quote, but I should like to allude to the 
icture of van Rensselaer’s management of his vast estates on the 

Hudson River. A. J. GRANT. 


The Letters of Robert Blake, together with Supplementary Documents. 
Edited by J. R. Poweut (Navy Records Society). 1937. xxiii + 
501 pp. 25s. 6d. 

Tue gap in Blake’s life from the time when he left Oxford about 
1625, until the outbreak of the Civil War, is one of the enigmas of 
history. We know that he was Member of Parliament for Bridgewater 
in 1640, but that is all. An ingenious attempt to identify him with 
Robert Blake, a trader in Morocco, was made by a writer about twenty 
years ago, only to be shattered by a later historian; and the three 
lives of Blake which have appeared during the last five years have 
failed to solve the mystery. Mr. Powell, who produced an admirable 
brochure on him in 1932, has now added to our knowledge and in- 
debtedness by publishing an edition of his letters, many of which are 
printed for the first time, but his earliest discovery is dated 1644. 

So far as we know, Blake’s sea career did not begin until 1649, when 
he was appointed one of the Generals-at-Sea with Popham and Deane. 
Recent research has proved that Popham had held various commands 
in the ship-money fleets of Charles I, and it seems fairly well established 
that Deane had seen previous sea service. But what of Blake? Mr. 
Powell claims that these letters ‘‘ help to make clearer’ that Blake 
had some experience of the sea prior to his appointment, and in view 
of his later exploits, few would care to dispute this assertion. Yet the 
evidence is very tantalising and confusing. Mr. Powell prints a letter 
from Blake to Popham, dated 16/26 September 1649, when off Kinsale, 
in which he states that he had received a letter from Cromwell offering 
him the post of Major-General of his foot. Blake wrote: “It was a 
strange surprise—greater than that of my present employment, which 
although it was extremely beyond my expectations as well as merits I 
was soon able to resolve upon by your counsel and friendship.” Mr. 
Powell’s only comment is: ‘ Cromwell had a rare and discerning eye 
for ability, and thus early he realised Blake’s abilities.” Fortunately 
for England, Blake decided to remain at sea. 

The letters have been grouped into sections corresponding with the 
various periods in Blake’s life, and each furnished with an adequate and 
informative introduction. In addition, Mr. Powell has very generously 
printed various contemporary “ relations,’ and the important letters 
of Montagu relating to Blake’s last campaign. Our only grumble is 
that Mr. Powell has not annotated the volume sufficiently. Naval 
history as we know it to-day would be impossible without the scholar- 
ship and knowledge which the Navy Records Society has placed at our 
disposal during the forty-odd years of its existence, and this volume is 
a worthy tribute to a magnificent sailor and a great Englishman. 

G. E. ManwaRina. 


Life in a Noble Household, 1641-1700. By Guapys Scott THomson. 
1937. 407 pp. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Tue learned authoress of Lords Lieutenant in the Sixteenth Century 
and T wo Centuries of Family History has gathered from the account- 
kooks, bills and letters of the Russell family material about the fifth 
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Earl and first Duke of Bedford which she has gracefully combined into 
a book the literary charm of which is equalled only by its profound 
scholarship. Life i». a Noble Household should be read straight through 
from the introductory chapter, which brings the Russells to Woburn, 
to the last description of the destruction of the library by Flitcroft’s 
surveyor in the mid-eighteenth century. No more entrancing narrative 
has appeared since Pride and Prejudice. Miss Thompson well under- 
stands Miss Austen’s art of painting on ivory, and every brush-stroke 
serves her well in bringing nearer to us the minutiz of seventeenth- 
century family life. She is one of those very rare people who can 
combine narrative and description in exact proportion; she never 
unduly expands the one nor overweights the other. Her reader is left 
with a warm and personal understanding of the Earl, his way of life, 
his savings and his expenditure, his family activities and problems. 

William Russell moved with his father, the fourth Earl, to Woburn 
Abbey from Chiswick as a result of the plague. Although the Bedfords 
had other houses, Woburn became his favourite residence, as it had 
been his father’s. There, four years before his father’s death, he had 
at last gained his parents’ consent to his marriage with Anne, daughter 
of the notorious Countess of Somerset, a confessed murderess. And 
there for the remainder of his life he was to spend most of his time, 
although of course visits to London necessitated residence at Bedford 
House at intervals. A sober retirement during the years of the civil 
wars resulted in increased income and the extinguishing of debts. 
Greater returns from the Covent Garden and Thorney properties, 
besides investments in the fen countries, enabled the Earl to expand his 
household about the year 1658. Some of the growing wealth went in 
festivities following the restoration of the monarchy, and in trappings 
for his sons and gentlemen. A sum of money bought letters patent of 
pardon. Seats for the coronation ceremony were bought for neighbours, 
Dr. Manton amongst them. After it was all over the Earl devoted 
himself again to domesticity and in particular, the education of his 
children under Mr. Thornton, who of all that household perhaps stands 
out most clearly, and whose old age was cheered by the friendship of 
his pupils’ children. Francis, the eldest boy, was sent abroad first, 
and two other boys sent to school. Their doings can be traced in 
accounts and letters. Meanwhile at home the life of the family was 
comfortable and well organised. The steward and the clerk bought 
widely for the forty odd persons living at Woburn, and the kitchen 
bills, bills for coals and charcoal, and for the superb wine-cellar throw a 
vast amount of light on seventeenth-century habits. Even the names 
of the wines tell much: malaga, claret, burgundy and the earliest 
champagnes or Sillery reveal changing habits and changing alliances, 
and their rising prices reflect the increasing duties which so materially 
aided Stuart Government finance. 

To some the chapter on the Earl’s gardens will prove the most 
attractive. Here, too, increasing wealth brought greater expenditure, 
and the great John Field became the gardener at Woburn about 1663. 
Tulips and polyanthus, larkspurs and nasturtiums, as well as those 
flowers described by the all-inclusive term “ gillyflowers ” brightened 
the flower-beds, whilst the orchards were enriched with a variety of 
fruits that put most modern ones to shame. Peaches of ten varieties 
at least, Matchless plums, Violet plums and others equally well 


named, nectarines, russets, apricots, quinces, many cherries must have 
provided the family with a hundred kinds of dessert and preserve, 
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whilst the herb and vegetable gardens were no whit behind the orchards 
in size and scope. - 

The library and the portrait-gallery deserve much attention and 
reveal a well-defined taste. The Karl would apparently have no poets 
or dramatists, but found the travellers and the preachers and the 
lexicographers more to his taste, and it is pleasant to think he could 
also enjoy Murder in Essex and The Demon of Marlborough. Van 
Dyck and Lely and Kneller painted the family as they grew. Besides 
chapters on the library and pictures, Miss Thomson gives accounts of 
remedies used, often by Mr. Thornton, of the sicknesses they professed 
to cure and of the deaths in the family. She describes the taxes paid 
and the chief expenses of the Earl, from those for tailors to hackney- 
coach fees and tips to servants. Finally she describes the last years of 
the Earl, now Duke, and the new interests of post-Revolution England. 

The Duke was able to reverse his son William’s attainder and to 

rovide for his grandson. His family made a marriage alliance with 
that of the Childs of East India Company fame, and he himself took 
great interest in the Company’s ventures and in the conversation and 
friendship of Sir Josiah Child’s daughter, Mrs. Howland. His death 
came easily at last, and his daughter could write truly to Mr. Thornton 
that “ all that knew him must always miss him,” and indeed no reader 
of Miss Thomson’s book can lay it down without a regret that the Duke 
is dead and her story over. May she soon continue the family history ! 

CAROLINE ROBBINS. 


The Origins of Jansenism. By Nicxet ABERCROMBIE. 1936. xii +- 
341 pp. Milford. 15s. 


To the general historian Jansenism is one of the major movements in 
the history of the development of modern Europe on the spiritual side. 
Its origin is to be sought in the intellectual and religious currents of the 
Gallican Church in the early seventeenth century. In that milieu the 
Humanist dream of a Restitutio Christianismi through a return to the 
Philosophia Christi—the pure, uncorrupted doctrine of our Lord and 
His Apostles—was still a vital force; and a demonstration that to 
abandon the subtleties of Scholasticism was not necessarily to embrace 
Protestantism, nor to repudiate the dominance of Aristotle to accept 
the yoke of Calvin, was the deepest longing of many ardent spirits. 
Catholicism might be revived, it was felt, by a return to an earlier epoch 
of victorious fervour, especially through a rehabilitation of St. Augustine, 
the greatest Father and Doctor of the Church, and an acceptance of the 
full Augustinian canon, part of which the Protestants had ignored, and 
part of which the Scholastics had misinterpreted. To reintroduce this 
complete Augustine, Cornelius Jansen wrote his Augustinus, or, to give 
it its full title, which, singularly enough, Dr. Abercrombie seems never 
to cite, “ Augustinus, seu doctrina Sti. Augustini de humanae naturae 
aegritudine, sanitate, et medicina adversus Pelagianos et Massilienses.”’ 
This was to prove the rallying-point of a party already in process of 
formation in France and to lead to a desperate struggle, first of all with 
the Jesuits, and then with the whole official forces of Church and State. 

But to the Catholic theologian Jansenism may connote simply a 
heresy in the elaboration of the doctrine of Grace, and be equated to the 
five condemned propositions which Bossuet called the Soul of the 
Augustinus. 

In the first half of the book it is this limited outlook which absorbs 
Dr. Abercrombie’s attention. With a wealth of erudition, he traces the 
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previous history of the doctrine of Grace through all the earlier con. 
troversies, and finally gives a summary of the Augustinus, condensing 
three volumes into 28 pages—the whole designed to give a solid justifica- 
tion for the condemnation of what he regards as a series of false 
inferences from Augustine. In this, despite his imposing array of 
technical terms from the vocabulary of the Schoolmen, he is not 
conspicuously successful. He has to interrupt his summary of the 
Augustinus to insert interpretations and criticisms of his own (pp. 133, 
135-6, ete.); he has, on specified points, to base his own version of 
Augustine’s teaching on very slender evidence (pp. 40 ff.); he has, on 
occasion, to assert that “ Augustine is here writing nonsense ”’ (p. 37); 
he has to skirt very gingerly over the nature of the controversy de 
Auziliis (pp. 118-19). But he has certainly succeeded in producing a 
consistent picture. Its life-likeness is a matter for theologians to 
discuss. 

While Dr. Abercrombie ignores any other factors than the purely 
theological in the emergence of Jansenism, his treatment takes a wider 
range when he comes to its spread in France, particularly through 
Port Royal. 

In the second part of his book we embark on the tangled story of 
intrigue and counter-intrigue, and from his searching analysis of the 
details of policy, and of the motives behind policy, no party nor party 
leader escapes with anything like a clean record. Not much is said of 
Pascal, but the picture presented will come as a surprise to most who 
have known and loved his writings. He is here portrayed as the 
pleader of a cause of which he knew little, carefully tutored by more 
learned and more wily associates. ‘‘ For this purpose Pascal was 
supplied with selections of propositions from the works of Jesuit 
Casuists, especially the Théologie Morale des Jésuites of 1643; and all 
knowledge of the principles of casuistry, or of moral theology, which 
alone could have qualified him to judge the value of these propositions, 
was sedulously withheld from him ”’ (p. 252). 

Dr. Abercrombie’s line of approach to the whole problem of Jansen- 
ism may be best indicated by his verdict on Port Royal. “If the 
virtues which adorned it were often more admirable than the motives 
which inspired its enemies, nevertheless its cause was deservedly lost : 
the corporation which persistently defies the sovereign power, the 
Catholic institution which foments heresy, the convent which refuses 
to conform with the type of monachism which it represents, may 
accidentally arouse, but cannot justly claim, the sympathy of the 
historian” (p. 313). For the most part, the histories of Jansenism 
have been written by Jansenist sympathisers; Dr. Abercrombie has 
made a courageous attempt to present the point of view of their 
opponents, and, as the only such undertaking in English on a large 
scale, his study will be of great value to future students. 

Hvueu Wart. 


French Foreign Policy during the Administration of Cardinal Fleury 
(1726-1743). A Study in Diplomacy and Commercial Development. 
By Arruur McCanpess Witson. 1936. xii + 433 pp. Harvard 
Historical Studies, XL. Milford. 19s. 

Proressor Witson’s book is the first to trace the whole story of 
the French foreign policy during the long period of Fleury’s rule. It 
is grounded on the manuscripts at the Quai d’Orsay, the British 
Diplomatic Instructions, above all on the many valuable studies pub- 
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lished by French historians and by British scholars such as Sir Richard 
Lodge, J. F. Chance and Professor B. Williams. The author has made 
an extensive survey of all printed sources, including several con- 
temporary pamphlets which his predecessors had not seen. 

His conclusions do in many ways corroborate and strengthen those 
which I had ventured to express. We are now better able to estimate 
Fleury’s surprising achievements and to understand the real meaning 
of his apparent devotion to an English alliance. We at last can see that 
his policy of peace did make France for a time the leading power in 
Europe, that he separated Great Britain from her continental allies, 
and even went so far as to endanger her naval and commercial power. 

On Fleury’s economic policy Professor Wilson has written two very 
interesting chapters. He well shows the interest which the Cardinal 
took in commercial, financial and naval problems, and describes at 
length the commercial expansion of France that took place during his 
ministry. 

He tia not feel it necessary to trace again in full details the diplo- 
matic history of the period 1733-43. But he provides an excellent 
analysis of the various factors which dictated the attitude of Fleury at 
the time of the war of the Polish succession, during the negotiations 
leading to the treaty of Vienna of 1738, and finally during the opening 
years of the Austrian War. We are shown how Fleury managed to 
acquire the control of Lorraine, how he secured a reconciliation with 
Austria in order to prepare France for an inevitable fight against 
Britain. 

More space and attention are devoted to the preceding period. 
The book contains a remarkable description of the state of Europe at 
the time of Fleury’s accession to power, and of the steps through which 
the agreements concluded with Austria in 1727 and with Spain in 1729 
restored the position of France on the continent after the blunders 
committed by the Duke of Bourbon. But one is somewhat surprised 
to read in the opening chapter the author’s appreciation of the policy 
pursued by the Duke of Orleans. Indeed, Professor Bourgeois has paid 
due tribute to the diplomatic skill of Cardinal Dubois, yet his achieve- 
ments, as compared with those of Stanhope which Professor B. Williams 
has described, should not be over-estimated. 

Valuable documents from the French Archives, together with a full 
bibliography, are printed in an appendix. P. VAUCHER. 


War and Trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763. By R. Parzs. 1936. 
ix + 631 pp. Milford. 25s. 


THE student of the great wars of the eighteenth century can consult 
a number of monographs on naval, military and diplomatic history ; 
he can also, though not by any means so frequently, find books which 
contain relevant information on economic history. But there is a 
deplorable shortage of books which deal with and correlate all these 
kinds of data.. Yet none of these wars, especially in their colonial 
aspects, can be understood unless such a correlation is made. Herein 
lies the significance of Mr. Pares’s book. He has not written a mere 
narrative of certain diplomatic, naval or economic transactions. His 
prime interest is in ‘‘ war as a social institution, as a system of satisfying 
certain ambitions or of securing certain rights.” Approaching his 
subject from this new direction he has produced a work of real synthesis. 
Nowhere else will the reader find so good an explanation of the im- 
portance of the West Indies in the international politics of the period, 
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of the nature of their economic life or of the conditions 
operations in West Indian and South American waters. 

Mr. Pares has obtained most of his information from unpublished 
sources in England, France, and the U.S.A. His diligence in examining 
these has been great. He apologises in his preface for the omission to 
use the Spanish archives, but his readers will probably feel that he has 
done as much as can be expected of any oneman. They may, however, 
regret that he has not provided a bibliography. A list of the MSS. 
consulted with a brief estimate of their value would have been very 
helpful. Even a list of the printed books used would save them 
trouble. But they have to depend upon references in the notes, which 
usually only give full particulars the first time a book is mentioned? 
These, perhaps, are minor matters. Mr. Pares’s austerity however 
inspires a more serious criticism. He makes very few concessions to 
human frailty; for he assumes that his readers have already a good 
general knowledge of the period. He expects them, indeed, to be as 
well-informed as Macaulay’s schoolboy. The undergraduate who is 
told to read this book will find it difficult to tackle and, however 
robust his zeal, will certainly miss many points. To say this is not to 
imply that Mr. Pares should have included in his book a narrative of 
European history, but he would have made it far more useful had he, 
in a brief introduction, connected his West Indian studies with the 
general history of the relations between the Great Powers at the time. 
As it is, his exclusive preoccupation with the West Indies and South 
America may lead to a certain distortion. Happenings in other parts 
of the world certainly influenced events there and the policy of govern- 
ments towards those regions. In this respect and in this respect only 
does Mr. Pares’s judgment appear to be seriously at fault. 

Mark A, THomson. 


governing 


The Birth of Western Canada; a History of the Riel Rebellions. By 
Grorce F. G. Srantey. 1936. xiv -+ 475 pp. Longmans, 
Green. 15s. 

The Colonization of Western Canada; a Study of Contemporary Land 
Settlement (1896-1934). By Ropert ENGLAND. 1936. 341 pp. 
P. 8. King. 15s. 

THE three prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
have a special fascination by reason of the fact that within the memory 
of many people still living they have bridged the gap from a wilderness 
inhabited by Indians and buffalo to a flourishing agricultural com- 
munity with all the trappings of Western civilisation. Indians, fur- 
traders, mounted police and a galaxy of picturesque pioneer groups, 
such as the Mormons, the Hutterites and the Doukabours, make 7 
the variegated panorama of contemporary history in this pioneer land. 
It was with a sensation almost of shock that the reviewer encountered 


1 It is also a pity that Mr. Pares usually refers to MSS. in the P.R.O. by the 
call-numbers, instead of using the informative descriptions given by the Lists and 
Indexes. As itis, the average reader can only discover the nature of the documents 
used by going to the P.R.O. 

* Mr. Pares does not appear to be so fully acquainted with some of the relevant 
modern work in his field as with the MSS. I have not, for instance, noticed any 
references to the following: V. L. Brown, “ ‘The South Sea Company and Contra- 
band Trade,” American Hist. Rev., xxx1; A. 8. Aiton, “‘ The Asiento Treaty as 
Reflected in the Papers of Lord Shelburne,” Hispanic American Hist. Rev, vil. ; 
V. L. Brown, “ Contraband Trade, a Factor in the Decline of Spain’s Empire in 
America,” ibid, 
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two recent publications which confer upon this land the final attributes 
of an established culture—namely, objective historical research. The 
two books might be regarded as companion volumes, since Mr. Stanley 
deals with the death-agonies of the primitive peoples of these prairie 
lands, while Mr. England’s book is a study of colonisation of the same 
areas by Europeans and Americans. Both are serious pieces of re- 
search, written from source-materials, carefully documented, and 
delightfully illustrated by charts and ety 

Mr. Stanley, a Canadian Rhodes scholar, centres his account around 
the two Riel Rebellions of 1870 and 1885, and analyses the significance 
of both in so broad a manner that he penetrates deep into the history 
of the Canadian West. He presents with sympathy and insight the 
tragedy of the Indians deprived of sustenance by the disappearance of 
the buffalo, and the British and French Canadian half-breeds, terrified 
at the disappearance of the fur-traders, and the Westward span of the 
railroads. The thoughtless and tactless blunders of the minion 
government wove themselves into a tissue so irritating that the 
relatively bloodless rising of 1870 paved the way for what threatened 
to be a tremendous insurrection of all the Indian tribes of the North- 
West in 1885. The outlines of Mr. Stanley’s analysis are much more 
complete than in any previous account. Very interesting is a con- 
cluding chapter which explains how the racial prejudices of French and 
British Canada were so inflamed by these rebellions, and especially by 
the treatment of Louis Riel, that the political alignments of Dominion 
politics were radically affected. 

Mr. England’s book is a valuable contribution to social history. 
After a careful description of the physical features and natural resources 
of the three prairie provinces, he analyses the various phases of their 
colonisation since 1896, describing methods of land settlement, and the 
“ back-to-the-land ’’ movement which accompanied the recent depres- 
sion. The most interesting part of the book is an analysis of the rural 
population of these provinces, classified as Slavs, Germans, Scandina- 
vians, British, Eastern Canadians and Americans. The author 
considers that the chief handicaps at present retarding the development 
of the West are its heavy debt charges, the shrinkage of the world 
market for wheat, and an educational system too stereotyped to meet 
fully the needs of a pioneer community. But he expresses sturdy 
faith in the soundness of the foundations laid and the prospects for 
future development. AILEEN DUNHAM. 


Gabriele Rossetti in England. By E. R. Vincent. 1936. xii + 199 
pp. Milford. 12s. 6d. 

Henry Crabb Robinson, of Bury, Jena, The Times, and Russell Square. 
By Joun Mitton Baker. 1937. 256 pp. Allen and Unwin. 83. 6d. 


GABRIELE RossEtT! is chiefly remembered, not for his poetry, his 
literary criticism, nor his work as Professor of Italian Studies at King’s 
College, London, but as the father of Dante Gabriele. He was not 
considered to be of sufficient importance to merit separate notice in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Professor Vincent has made an 
exhaustive study of the biographical material, but its meagreness 
makes it impossible to give a full account of the man. Practically 
nothing is known of Rossetti’s connection with the Carbonari and of the 
part he played in the abortive Italian risings of 1820-21, which compelled 
him to fly the country and ultimately to seek refuge in England. He 
was well qualified for the Chair of Italian, but his tenure of that post 
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was hardly memorable. In 1831 he had only two students, in 1836 
only three, and in 1840 none at all—and his emoluments consisted only 
of a proportion of his students’ fees, amounting to four guineas a year 
per head. Dr. Richard Garnett described Rossetti as an excellent 
poet, but Professor Vincent evidently does not hold him in high 
estimation. “‘ Rossetti’s poetry is too often composed of conventional 
images presented in simulated ecstacy, rarely is it the result of meditated 
observation.” ‘‘ Despite his remarkable technical ability and imagina- 
tion, he fell short of the highest art. His verse is of personal and 
historic interest, but, except on rare occasions, he was not a poet.” 
As a literary critic, Rossetti’s commentaries on Dante’s Divina Com. 
media show how extravagantly uncritical was his judgment. 

Crabb Robinson won distinction neither as a journalist nor as a 
lawyer. He fully realised his limitations, and spoke of his “‘ mediocrity 
of talents.’” When in 1824 he was asked to contribute an article to the 
Westminster Review, he wrote in his diary, “ I was pained by finding the 
composition so difficult. Disuse has made me more unable than I ever 
was. I had few thoughts and fewer words.” In 1822, when his fees 
touched six hundred a year, he confessed he was no lawyer, and 
wondered at his partial success. 

Professor Baker, of Hartwick College, Oneonta, U.S.A., has 
“attempted to supply the need for a brief life” of Crabb Robinson 
—a need, however, which had already been adequately met by 
Professor Edith Morley, whose Life and Times of Crabb Robinson was 
published in 1935. Professor Baker’s researches in Dr. Williams’ 
Library have revealed little that is new and significant, and his style 
is such as to make Crabb Robinson appear less interesting than he was. 
Crabb Robinson had an intimate knowledge of most of the great men of 
letters of his time. A biography therefore which attempts to portray 
the man apart from his friends—which takes little account of the 
important people with whom he was connected—which mentions 
Wordsworth, Lamb and Coleridge only incidentally, necessarily gives 
an inadequate view of the man himself. 

Edward Thornton, the British Resident to the Hanse Towns and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Circle of Lower Saxony, 1805-7, is 
referred to rather oddly as “‘ the English Government official at Altona.” 
Crabb Robinson’s letters to The Times written from Altona between 
February and August 1807 gave the British public valuable information 
about the Continental situation, but to suggest that they were one of 
the factors which contributed to Napoleon’s downfall seems unduly 
to magnify their importance. Professor Vincent misspells Sydney 
Smith’s name on page 30. A. ASPINALL. 


Local Government in England. By E. L. Hastvox. 1936. ix + 363 
pp. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

A Century of Municipal Progress, 1835-1935. Edited by Harotp J. 
Laski, W. Ivor Jenninas, and Wii1am A. Rosson. 1935. 
511 pp. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 


Mz. Hastucx’s wish to present local government “ with the chill 
off” has produced a refreshing book. After an introductory chapter, 
we are given analyses of the constitutions of the three elements in local 
administration, the elected councils, the officials, and the organs of 
central control. There follow chapters on areas, council ure and 
finance, a description of the local services—police, highways, public 
assistance, public health, and education—an account of the means by 
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which local government powers are extended, and a discussion of future 
developments. Mr. Hasluck’s exposition is a model of clarity, and he 
brings to it a gaiety and impatience of humbug rare in this class of 
literature. The historical reswmés are strictly subordinate to the 
explanation of existing conditions and occasionally betray some 
uncertainty of touch, especially with regard to pre-Victorian events. 
Thus to assert that for two centuries after the Civil War the King’s 
Government turned a blind eye on the local authorities is to ignore, 
among other things, the temporarily successful efforts of Charles II 
to bring the chartered corporations under tighter control. Few will 
dispute the broad justice of Mr. Hasluck’s judgment on the contem- 
porary position, praise going to the officials, local and central, and blame 
to the local electorate and its chosen representatives. But the absence 
of references and bibliography weakens our trust in white and black so 
unmixed, and when Mr. Hasluck’s enthusiasm for efficiency leads him 
to think sympathetically of the abolition of local councils the signs of 
excessive concentration on the last hundred years assume special 
importance. For, watching post-war Europe and America, Englishmen 
have good cause to remember the wisdom of earlier centuries, that man 
does not live by drains alone. 

Unlike Mr. Hasluck’s book, A Century of Municipal Progress 
aspires to be a history as well as an analysis, and is restricted in scope, 
as far as possible, to urban authorities. Although the inclusion of 
“ Biographical Notes on the Authors ” suggests some editorial doubts, 
“the names of the authors speak for themselves,” as the wrapper 
claims. They include politicians such as Lord Snell and Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, administrators like Sir George Newman and Mr. L. Stanley 
Jast, and lawyers like Dr. Jennings and Dr. Robson, but of the seventeen 
only six at the most have won their laurels in the field of history. 
Professor Halévy contributes a suggestive chapter on the antecedents 
of the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, Dr. Hammond an account, 
noticeably fuller in the earlier than in the later years, of “ The Social 
Background, 1835-1935,” while Dr. Jennings describes the passing of 
the Act, and, in one of the best chapters, traces the development of 
central control. Sir Ernest Simon on Housing, Professor Frank Smith 
on Education, Dr. Slater on Poor Relief, Sir Josiah Stamp on Municipal 
Finance, and Mr. John Willis on Parliament and the Local Authorities 
are all interesting and informative. The chief merit of the book as a 
whole is that some attempt is made to relate the growth of local 
government to changes in other spheres, notably to technical and 
humanitarian progress. Its value as an analysis of present con- 
ditions is reduced by a tone of piety which in Lord Snell’s contribu- 
tion becomes cloying in its sweetness, and by the desire, flaunted in 
Mr. Jast’s chapter but to be found in several others, to make a case or 
preach a doctrine. Some of the experts who write of branches of 
administration with which they have been concerned are in difficulties 
when dealing with the history of their specialities. Lastly, the editing 
is slipshod. Misprints are many, inconsistencies of detail abound, and 
there is at least one passage of such complete nonsense as should never 
have escaped one, let alone three editors. G. PaRsLog. 


Maitland. Selected Essays. Edited by H. D. Hazeutin, G. LaPstey, 
and P.H.Wrnrietp. 1936. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Our chief regret in reviewing these selected — by one of the 
most original and stimulating minds of the nineteenth century is that 
N2 
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they are so few. That, we imagine, is not the fault of the editors or of 
the Cambridge University Press; but the apology for the compulsory 
absence of the bulk of Maitland’s scattered writings is somewhat 
laboured. So also is the suggestion (p. viii) that ‘‘ the later generation 
for whom (sic) principally this selection has been made . . . have here 
all that is of practical use to them (sic) —unless “ practical ” means 
practice at the Bar. We are also puzzled by another reason given for 
exclusion. Maitland, we are told, “died in 1906”—19 Dec., to be 
recise—‘ and thus the most recent of the papers was at least near! 

orty years old.” Since two of the papers were not published till 
October and December 1906, it is clear that “ thirty years ” is meant; 
as a matter of fact, the whole of Maitland’s work, from Domesday Book 
onwards, was less than forty years old in “ August 1936” the date of 
this preface. There is a time-lag of another sort: on p. 3 we have a 
reference to Messrs. Richardson and Sayles’ “ forthcoming ” Rotuli ad 
huc inediti, which had been published in 1935 (cf. pp. 14, 46-7), and 
Miss Clarke’s work on the Modus, ‘‘ announced for immediate publica- 
tion ” (p. 8), had appeared four months before the date of this preface. 

The logic of the selection is also a little obscure. While nine- 
tenths of the Collected Papers are excluded on the ground that they 
‘* will always be accessible in any first-class library,” the Introduction 
to the Memoranda de Parliamento is added from the Rolls series because 
it is ‘‘ accessible only” there. Is it not accessible in “any first-class 
library,” and, moreover, purchasable at its original modest price, 
while the Collected Papers are not? And, if additions were permissible, 
why nothing from Canon Law, the Introduction to Gierke, English Law 
and the Renaissance, Elizabethan Gleanings, or the most brilliant chapter 
in the Cambridge Modern History’? The “ students ” envisaged in the 
preface are mainly law students, and the editing consists mostly of 
references to recent law-books and cases. A few misprints in the 
Collected Papers have been corrected; but Joseph Stevenson still 
remains “ Stephenson ’”’ (p. 14 n.), and Sir Richard Broke (d. 1529), 
chief baron, is throughout confused with Sir Robert Broke, (d. 1558), 
chief justice, although Maitland himself notes (p. 93) ‘not Broke of 
Abridgement.” Nor is it quite easy to reconcile the two statements 
(pp. 2-3) (a) that Maitland’s intraduction “ took its place very rapidly 
as one of the standard works,” and (b) that “‘ Professor McIlwain’s 
book turned everyone’s attention ” to it seventeen years later. There 
were 68 items in the Collected Papers of 1911; six alone here reappear, 
represented by 184 out of 1536 pages. It is a case of ex pede Herculem. 

A. F. PoLiarp. 


SHORT NOTICES 


A Short History of India, by W. H. Moreland and A. C. Chatterjee 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.), professes to tell the story of India in the light 
of the most recent research, keeping in view especially the evolution of 
Indian culture and its response to foreign contacts. The result is not 
at all satisfactory. The treatment of the Hindu, medieval Mohamme- 
dan and early Moghul periods is little more than an elementary and 
superficial compilation in which all difficult problems are avoided. The 
analysis of the influences exerted on India by its successive invaders or 
by Buddhism, for example, is inadequate, especially when the aim of the 
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authors is remembered. The treatment from the eighteenth century 
onwards is very much better, and an appreciation given of Britain’s 
contributions to modern India, internal security, education, admission 
of Indians to the Civil Service, etc. An interesting analysis is given of 
the reactions of Indian opinion and racial feeling generally. The 
treatment of more recent political and constitutional developments is 
on the whole too brief, and the part to be played by the provinces, 
is neglected. The authors write from much too optimistic an outlook 
and seem simply to overlook unpleasant facts. Of the Punjab 
disturbances of 1919, we are merely told that the civil administration 
broke down and had to be replaced by military law. The problem of 
the “‘ untouchables ’’ is barely mentioned and that of Hindu-Muslim 
relations is not faced. The book, coming as it does from two men 
with great practical experience of India, is a disappointment. J. A. 


Dr. M. H. Gorau’s Mauryan Public Finance (Allen and Unwin, 
12s. 6d.) is a useful digest of the material relating to the collection of 
revenue and public expenditure in the Arthasastra, with the addition of 
the somewhat scanty material provided by Megasthena and still more 
exiguous references in Asoka’s inscriptions. Only the last two may be 
legitimately used as sources for the study of Mauryan finance. The 
Arthasastra is an academic compilation of the fourth century A.D., and 
nothing can be deduced from it about the Mauryan empire of 300 B.c., 
or, for that matter, about the Gupta empire under which it was com- 
posed. J. A. 


Arter dealing with the sources and the history of modern Buddhist 
scholarship, Mrs. Rhys Davids in her Manual of Buddhism for Advanced 
Students (The Sheldon Press, 7s. 6d.) gives an admirable appreciation of 
the life of Buddha and the significance of his teaching. The spread of 
Buddhism and the work of the early disciples are then examined. 
The work of Asoka in relation to Buddhism is discussed fully and with 
great acuteness: in this connection we are pleased to see Mrs. Rhys 
Davids insisting that the duta’s of the inscriptions were political envoys 
and not missionaries. A feature of the book is the discussion of the 
technical terms and the evolution of their significance, problems on 
which Mrs. Rhys Davids’ authority on questions of Pali philology and 
Buddhist philosophy and psychology make her opinion of the highest 
value. The book is described as for advanced students; so well is this 
object attained that there is still room for a more elementary work on 
the lines of the well-known Manual of Buddhism by the late Professor 
Rhys Davids. The views put forward by Mrs. Rhys Davids on 
disputed points are in many cases her own, and not always generally 
accepted. The great defect of the book as a general manual is the 
almost complete neglect of Northern Buddhism (the mahayana), in the 
study of which such remarkable progress has been made in recent years. 

J. A. 


A Study of Creative History, by G. O. E. Burton (George Allen and 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.), is a useful survey of the world’s various religious 
movements down to 500 B.c. in Palestine, Persia, India and China. The 
author’s aim is to outline the ideas which he believes were to influence 
future development in the later interactions between the peoples of east 
and west. The book is useful not only for its accurate digests, but for 
the quotations from original sources. J. A. 
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Mr. H. W. HovsrHotp’s readable account of the Roman Republic 
(ending with the death of Cesar), and the volume on the Empire which 
will follow it, Rome, Republic and Empire (vol 1, The Republic, Dent, 
3s. 6d.) are offered as companions to the author’s earlier work, Hellas 
the Forerunner. It is a straightforward tale for the general reader, 
clearly told, and, in the main, adhering to the lines of the standard 
Roman histories. It is all the more surprising, therefore, to find the 
theories of the diffusionists advanced in the first two chapters, without 
any suggestion of the heated controversy they aroused and the small 
following they gained. On the other hand, some of the favourite well- 
worn explanations of certain phenomena in Roman history have been 
sufficiently disputed in recent years for it to have become advisable 
that they should now be stated with some qualification, even in an 
introductory work. A case in point is the too sweeping ascription of 
the economic woes of second-century Italy to Hannibal’s devastation 
and to the import of foreign corn. Here at least a reference to the 
sceptical remarks of Professor Last in Cambridge Ancient History, 
vol. rx, might have been expected. The author has illustrated his 
story by frequent quotations from ancient authors (and some will not 
share his admiration of De Vere’s version of Horace’s Odes) and has 
also borne in mind modern parallels which add to the vividness of his 
narrative. O. B. 


In Stadt und Staat im Rémischen Italien (Leipzig : Dieterich, RM. 10) 
Herr H. Rudolph deals with the origins and development of the constitu- 
tions of the Italian municipia (including those which were at first Roman 
colonies) and puts forward the thesis that these constitutions were in 
all cases originated by Rome and that they owe nothing to earlier"loca] 
developments. The dictatorship found in the early ones of the fourth 
century is, for example, a Roman innovation and is merely an office 
responsible for the cults of the town; to superintend other business 
Rome introduced two zdiles, reserving jurisdiction for herself. The 
two ediles are not invariably found. One group of municipia, including 
Arpinum, dating from the early second century, has three ediles, but 
these also are Roman, not some local survival; yet another group has 
an octovirate. Herr Rudolph does not consider that any far-reaching 
changes in town organisation followed the Social War except the 
institution of a quattuorvirate, which was to be the standard municipal 
magistracy of the Sullan and Ciceronian period. To Cesar is due the 
complete municipalisation of Italy, and his “lex Iulia municipalis” 
should be reinstated as of capital importance, for, by this, powers of 
jurisdiction were given to the municipal magistrates, thus freeing them 
from the control of the Roman pretors, and rendering Rome merely 
the senior member of the great series of imperial municipalities. At 
each step of this close-knit and careful dissertation the author has 
marshalled all the relevant literary and epigraphic material, which alone, 
with the copious indices, would have rendered his work important. 
His conclusions appear on a first reading plausible and almost too 
well-rounded. They become immediately one of the standard theories 
of the subject with which subsequent writers in the same field will have 
to reckon, while for those less well equipped to judge, this book affords 
a valuable insight into the complexity of one aspect of Republican Italy 
and into the welding of the peninsula into a coherent part of an + 
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Augustus Cesar, by B. M. Allen (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.), is an _— 
tentious but pleasantly written bi-millenary biography of the first 
Roman emperor. With its candid and sane appreciation of Augustus’ 

rsonality, it provides a good introduction to the history of his reign. 
n regard to the early part of Augustus’ career Dr. Allen adopts a 
mildly apologetic tone, and he passes rather lightly over some ugly 
incidents of the civil wars (e.g., the executions at Perusia in 40 B.0.). 
On the other hand, he does not quite render justice to Augustus as 
emperor. In describing Augustus’ frontier policy he should have 
spared a paragraph for the extension of the Roman boundaries to 
the lower Danube; and he might with advantage have added a brief 
concluding survey of Augustus’ achievement, so as to explain his 
extraordinary popularity and the remarkable vitality of his system of 
government. But he is almost certainly right in maintaining, as 
against those who see in Augustus nothing more than an astute 
Machiavellian prince, that the first emperor was a genuine patriot and 
sincerely endeavoured to preserve the best traditions of the Republic 
in his new constitution; and this is the fundamental problem of 
Augustus’ reign. 

Among the various small, and mostly harmless inaccuracies which 
have crept into the book, it may suffice here to refer to the statement 
that Herod once served as a condottiere of Cleopatra in Ethiopia. 
In 40 B.c., while on the way to Rome, he was offered employment by 
Cleopatra, but he refused to enter her service. M. C. 


Proressor P. K. Hirt, interpreting the term History in the 
widest sense, has embarked on an ambitious project in his History of the 
Arabs (Macmillan, 31s.6d.). His title is even a little misleading, for he 
has aimed at a presentation of the whole of medieval Islamic culture in 
an historical framework, and a full quarter of the text is devoted to 
literature alone. Of the rest, a good deal of space is very properly 
given to social and material culture, and about eighty pages to the 
peninsula of Arabia and its early history. Consequently, it is not 
unjustified to describe the book as an outline, notwithstanding its bulk 
and detail, and considered as an outline it has many merits. For those 
who desire to have on their shelves a single comprehensive work on the 
medieval Islamic world there is no better work that could be recom- 
mended, and to the specialist also it offers a host of new details. That 
some errors should have crept in is inevitable and pardonable in a work 
of this size and range ; but though some are unexpected from a scholar 
of such erudition, few are so serious as to impair its general value. 

The weakness of Dr. Hitti’s exposition lies rather in a different 
direction. Like the Arabic chroniclers before him, his concentration on 
detail obscures and leaves no room for the treatment of the subject on 
broad lines, and the reader is overwhelmed by the factual mass where 
he would prefer a clear analysis of the-situation. And, as in the 
chroniclers again, a good deal of doubtful detail is culled without 
comment from unreliable sources. The author naturally emphasises 
the achievements of his own people, but if instances of exaggeration 
may be found, they rarely pass beyond the bounds of moderation. 

H. A. R. G. 


Or the three more or less contemporary biographies of Timur (or 
Tamerlane, togive hisname its accepted English dress), none hashitherto 
been rendered into English direct; and for the eye-witness account 
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of Ibn ‘Arabshah, in particular, European scholars have had to rely 
on the antiquated Latin version of 8. H. Manger, issued in 1767. This 
is the more curious since during the whole of the nineteenth century 
Ibn ‘Arabshah’s work, thanks to its florid literary graces, was one of 
the standard advanced reading-books in Arabic. Besides, although 
Ibn ‘Arabshah was one of Timur’s victims, having been carried off as 
a child from his home in Damascus, and does not attempt to conceal 
his bitter resentment, yet he is remarkably impartial in his narrative, 
and especially in the concluding sections which sum up the characters 
of Timur and his men. 

For these reasons, the translation now issued by Mr. J. H. Sanders, 
under the title of Tamerlane or Timur, The Great Amir (London: 
Luzac and Co., 12s. 6d.), is to be welcomed. It is very far from 
being philologically accurate, but seldom misses the sense, and in truth 
one could s a good deal of the author’s rhetorical flourishes 
altogether. Sere serious defects for the historical student are the 
innumerable faulty transcriptions of personal and place names and the 
quite insufficient annotation. It would not have been difficult for the 
translator to find expert assistance on these points, and it is a pity 
that he did not seek it. H. A. R. G. 


Mr. A. 8. TURBERVILLE’s Commonwealth and Restoration (Nelson, 
7s. 6d.) appears to be a product of memory and reflection. The larger 
part of the book consists of a series of chapters on the political history 
of England from 1649 to 1689, followed by chapters on Scotland, 
Ireland and the Colonies. These present what may now be considered 
a slightly old-fashioned view of the period; they do not take into 
sufficient account the financial problems of the various governments 
and the religious life and developments of the time. The detailed 
passages are frequently questionable and sometimes wrong; while 
some of the defects are due to summarising (the book contains only 
about 90,000 words), some of them are due to carelessness. In spite 
of its deficiencies the book gives an admirable outline of the political 
history of the period and one that can be read with profit by everyone 
who is not likely to be misled by them. 

The last four chapters are less satisfactory. The first two, on 
Industry and Travel and on Social Life, are not sufficiently systematic 
and do not reach fundamentals. The last two, on Literature and on 
Science and the Arts, fail in conception ; they are a catalogue of men and 
their achievements instead of being a history of problems and their 
solutions; what is wanted is an account of the transition in verse and 
prose from the Horatian Ode and Paradise Lost to Absalom and Achi- 
tophel ; from Leviathan to The Character of a Trimmer. The details are 
frequently interesting but there are some striking defects. 

e book contains useful lists of authorities (not always up to date) 
and four maps. It is earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Turberville will 
be able to bring out a corrected and improved edition. _E. 8. de B. 


Some years ago one would have been inclined to think that the 
subject of “ the Jacobites’ was worn out, but latterly the attention 
of historians has been so much directed to “ economic ” and “ social” 
history that political matters have received little consideration. In 
any case “ The 15” has hitherto been eclipsed by the more romantic 
and (seemingly) more nearly successful ’45, and all things considered 
a new book on the rising of 1715 was more than due. 

1715: The Story of the Rising, by Alistair and Henrietta Tayler 
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(Nelson, 12s. 6d.), is a good book. The authors are presumably Jacobite 
in sympathy, but they are fair in judgment and they bring to their 
exposition much material which has never been sagt before. 
For the period under review most of the evidence from the “ Stuart 
Papers’ at Windsor has already been published, but even from this 
collection the authors have produced something new. They have 

resented more that is new from the Public Record Office and from the 
Archives étrangéres, and still more from the family collection of some 
of the Jacobite houses in the north-east of Scotland. Altogether a 
considerable body of new information has been assembled, and it has 
been correlated with the old in an extremely sensible way. It is a 
pity that the plan of the publication did not — of a bibliography, 
or at least of the inclusion of fuller notes, for while the expert will 
know at once the nature of the established authorities to which the 
writers refer the layman may at times be a little puzzled. Still, even 
the layman will have no difficulty in catching the significance of the 
book and so clearly is the story told that it may be read with pleasure 
and interest even by those who, until they take up the book, know 
very little about “ the ’Fifteen.”’ 

The book is in two portions. The first gives a brief but clear narra- 
tive of the events of the rising; the second provides biographies of 
fifteen of the persons therein concerned. The authors write with 
restraint and common sense. Their own attitude appears to be that, 
while they wish that a Jacobite restoration could have been effected 
they feel that the rising actually made did not even deserve to succeed. 
They will have no romance where romance was none; and while 
they share with Andrew Lang the conviction that the “ Old Chevalier ”’ 
(he was young then) was a worthy prince, they share also his view that 
this was no leader of revolt. At the same time they vindicate him 
completely from the charge of raising an insurrection prematurely. 
That was the doing of the incompetent Mar, whose sudden action was 
the direct result of the rebuff he received personally at the Hanoverian 
court. The story of the subsequent attempt is a dingy tale of in- 
competence, coercion, distrust, and lack of decision. Yet some strands 
of gold appear in its dull texture. The loyalties of lord and vassal 
(this although it is plain that many vassals were coerced into joining 
the rebellion); the reluctance of brother Scots to take each others 
lives; the daring of Mackintosh of Borlum ; the clemency of the victors ; 
—these are all good things. And if it be granted that the Scottish 
gentry showed themselves in a poor light yet it must be remembered, 
as the authors point out, that in Scotland at least, many men were 
found to mount and ride and risk all for the “ old cause.”’ South of 
the border it was mostly a matter of drinking toasts. There are a few 
small errors in fact which are possibly due to undetected misprints, 
and the handling of the evidence seems at times to lack the professional 
touch. But the book is so interesting, and so well illustrated too, that 
it will attract the general reader; and it contains so much that is 
new that it cannot be neglected by the expert. It is a book which 
historians of the Fifteen and of eighteenth-century Scotland cannot 
afford to ignore. J.D. M. 


The Klephtic Ballads in Relation to Greek History (1715-1821), 
by John W. Baggally (Blackwell, 7s. 6d.), have lost much of their 
historical importance since the publication of Blachogiannes’ mono- 
graph on The Klephis of the Morea, to which the present author devotes 
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an appendix. The Greek iconoclast’s view is that there were no 
Klephts in the Morea from 1715 to 1769, that they were mostly 
annihilated in 1805-6, and that the Klephtic ballads of the peninsula 
were largely patriotic forgeries, especially those about Kolokotrones. 
Mr. Baggally agrees with much of this criticism, which, however, he 
considers to be overstated. He thinks that historically the ballads 
“are not of very high value”; certainly they cannot be compared 
with the splendid Serbian folk-songs about Kossovo and other his- 
torical events. Their composers’ object was to produce ‘“ emotional 
effect,” not to impart “historical information.’’ Nevertheless he 
appends notes explanatory of any historical allusions traceable in the 
ballads, which he has translated. An introductory chapter explains 
““ who were the Klephts and Armatoli,”’ pointing out such character- 
istics as their hatred of monks and respect of female piety. Nowadays 
the term has fallen into disrepute: a few years ago a chieftain, in- 
sulted at the offer of a paltry ransom by his captive, proudly retorted : 
“T am not a Klepht but a brigand,”’ using the Greek word applied 
to Barabbas in the Gospels! It denoted a higher grade in the pro- 
fession. The translator’s familiarity with the career of Ali Pasha 
enables him to throw special light on the latter part of the period 
treated. W. M. 


Prorressor C. H. AmBLER’s George Washington and the West 
(University of North Carolina Press: Chapel Hill, N.C.; Milford, 
21s., 1936) will doubtless be an acceptable book to the inhabitants 
of West Virginia and western Pennsylvania, for it gathers conveniently 
together those episodes in Washington’s career which are of particular 
interest to them. But in a wider point of view it is disappointing. 
One of the most conspicuous developments in American historiography 
during the last thirty years or so has been the devotion of attention 
to the history of the Mississippi Valley, and the work which has been 
done has thrown much fresh light upon almost all aspects of American 
history. Yet few chapters in this story are more entangled than 
that which deals with the first enterprises of the land speculators in 
the trans-Allegheny area, and there is room for a book which shall 
make intelligible the complicated struggle between the merchants 
interested in the fur trade, the land speculators looking for profitable 
investments, the penniless settler, and the original Indian owners of 
the land, a struggle in which each group took advantage of the rivalry 
of colony with colony, the conflict of jurisdiction between colony and 
home government, and the divergence of economic and political 
interest between tidewater and back country. But Mr. Ambler’s 
book breaks no new ground, and it is in fact not always abreast of the 
recent work of other students. It neglects the important publications 
of Professor A. P. Whitaker on I'he Spanish Frontier (1927) and The 
Mississippi Question (1934), which are strictly germane to the matter 
included in chapter xi, and it would have been the better for the use 
of W. E. Stevens’s North-west Fur Trade, 1763-1800 a5 . 


Proresson T. W. Riker’s A Short History of Modern Europe 
(New York: Macmillan, 15s.), should be read not only by teachers and 
students but by all who are interested in the study of the background 
of modern international affairs. It deserves recommendation for three 
reasons. First, the author directs his attention to movements and events 
of fundamental importance. He makes no attempt to turn a text-book 
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into an encyclopedia or to supply detailed information on minor 

ints. Secondly, the story of Europe’s development is brought up 
to 1935 and this should enable the reader to see clearly the connection 
between the problems of the past and those of our own time. Thirdly, 
an admirable balance is struck between international relations and 

litical affairs on the one hand and economic and social questions 
on the other. The chapters on mercantilism and on the industrial 
revolution fit in well with the general scheme of the book. Biblio- 
graphies of English and American books are provided at the end of 
aah chapter. Professor ‘Riker’s readers are apparently not expected 
to read any language other than English. 

There are a few mistakes which should be corrected in the next 
edition. It is wrong to say that Huskisson’s reciprocity treaties had 
the effect of “ virtually repealing the Navigation Acts” (p. 425). 
Professor Clapham has pointed out that these agreements had “* strictly 
speaking, nothing to do with the navigation laws’’ but were con- 
cerned with various differential charges (such as higher harbour dues) 
levied on “ legal’’ goods imported to Britain in foreign ships. On 
p. 480 appears the ridiculous statement that “ Prussia . . . estab- 
lished . . . a Zollverein, which by 1842 included all the German 
States but Austria.”’ In that year Hanover, Oldenburg, Schleswig, 
Holstein, Lauenburg, the two Mecklenburgs and the three Hanse 
Towns were outside the Zollverein. On p. 491 there is a reference 
to the annexation of ‘‘ Hesse’ by Prussia in 1866. This should be 
“ Hesse-Cassel.”’ Hesse-Darmstadt, of course, retained its indepen- 
dence. On p. 451 Miss Buer’s name is incorrectly spelt. The maps 
are not free from error. The map of the world in 1688 (following p. 202) 
is unsatisfactory. No distinction is made between those colonial 
regions which were effectively occupied by European Powers and those 
which were merely claimed by European Powers. On this map Clive’s 
conquest of Bengal is anticipated by three-quarters of a century. 
The map of Europe in 1789 (following p. 236) shows Minorca as a 
British possession although it had been ceded to Spain three years 
before. The frontiers of Oldenburg are inaccurately drawn on the 
map of Europe in 1815 (following p. 382). There seems to be no point 
in spelling Courland in different ways on the maps following p. 132 and 
p. 236 or in turning the Duchy of Savoy into the “‘ Dutchy of Savoy ”’ 
on the map following p. 60. W. O. H. 


The Sugar Colonies and Governor Eyre, 1849-1866 (Longmans, 
12s. 6d.), is Dr. W. L. Mathieson’s fourth book on the West 
Indies and'slavery. His work has not the finality of Mr. R. Pares’s 
exhaustive studies of the islands in the eighteenth century, but it is 
valuable pioneering. Unlike previous writers, he regards emancipa- 
tion as “‘a much heavier blow to the staple industries of the British 
West Indies than the withdrawal of protection.” “In fact, all that 
free trade did was to cut off the rise in prices which had been caused by 
emancipation.” This contention is illustrated from the history of 
all the fifteen sugar-islands. The greater part of the present volume, 
however, is concerned with the Morant Bay Rising of 1865 in Jamaica. 
The treatment of Governor Eyre’s unlucky administration is much 
more convincing than that in another recent work, Jamaica, the Blessed 
Isle (Faber, 1936, 21s.), in which Lord Olivier summarises the views 
he expressed in The Myth of Governor Eyre (1933). Dr. Mathieson 
shows Eyre to have been far from an “ irredeemable blockhead,” 
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though he observes his lack of sympathy with the Jamaicans, who were 
trying the experiment of self-government for the first time. The 
Governor and his subordinates seem to have exaggerated the danger 
of a general rebellion and their summary methods of repression led 
to Eyre’s recall. The Colonial Office cannot be acquitted from blame, 
for Cardwell displayed less grasp than he afterwards revealed at the 
War Office. We anticipate a further account from Dr. Mathieson’s 
skilful pen of the brighter days which followed the reorganisation of 
Jamaica as a crown colony in 1866. A. T. M. 


Monastic history written by a religious must always be peculiarly 
instructive to the student of history, especially if it displays, besides 
mature contemplation, a capacity for accurate and critical inquiry. 
Ia Trappe in England, by a religious of the nunnery of Stapehill 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 7s. 6d.), has this attraction. It 
provides an admirable account of the origin and vicissitudes of a 
Cistercian nunnery of the Strict Observance, founded in Dorset in 
1802 by a group of French religious who had shown exceptional, 
heroic constancy, during the revolutionary period, in wanderings 
through Switzerland and Austria and Russia. They brought with them 
the custom of La Trappe, as re-shaped by Dom Augustin de Lestrange ; 
its austerities were slightly modified when the nuns came under the 
authority of the Vicar-apostolic in 1824, and they have kept sub- 
stantially to the same way of life since their re-union with the Cis- 
tercian Order of the Strict Observance in 1915. This narrative of 
their history to the present day is the more interesting for its skilful 
references, never superfluous, to the history of the Order as a whole. 
While an introductory section gives the ideas of St. Benedict and St. 
Bernard on the monastic life as seen through the eyes of a modern 
religious, the last few chapters show the modern Cistercian application 
of those same ideas. The historian may feel that some differences 
between the new and the old have been minimised, especially as to 
the importance of the Mass (pp. 190-1), and that some statements 
of historic fact need qualifying. But these are insignificant defects 
in a book which records an interesting development of modern 
monasticism, written with a dignity and a restraint which themselves 
illustrate the subject. C. R. C. 


In The Church in France, 1848-1907 (S.P.C.K., 12s. 6d.), Dr. 
C. 8. Phillips continues his survey of French Catholicism in the nine- 
teenth century, begun in 1929.1 As in the case of the preceding 
volume, the author seems to have studied most of the principal French 
secondary works and a good many important letters and memoirs. 
These materials are used skilfully to provide English readers with a 
more elaborate, accurate and agreeably written account than has 
hitherto been done. It was no easy matter to trace the course of 
French Catholicism through the bewildering changes of the internal 
and foreign policies of the Second Republic, the Second Empire and 
the Third Republic; but Mr. Phillips succeeds in bringing out clearly 
the mid-century change in the character of Ultramontanism, its steady 
advance through the rest of the period and its politically fatal alliance 
with Royalism. This account involves incidentally a good sketch 
of papal history in the pontificates of Pius IX and Leo XIII. The 
eclipse of Liberal Catholicism is well described, if somewhat less satis- 


1 The Church in France, 1789-1848 (Mowbrays, 1929, 8s. 6d.). 
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factorily explained ; and there is a useful section on Loisy, as a repre- 
sentative of Modernism. The admirably clear narrative sometimes 
seems to need a background of more depth. It is very much the story 
of policies and politicians. There is little (especially in the first part) 
about the internal life of the Church and the proportion of French 
society which it touched : consequently the ultimate reasons for the 
political cleavage and the way in which this affected the national life 
remain obscure. But within its limits, and as a political history of 
Roman Catholicism in France, the book will be found to be very 
valuable. C. R. C. 


Tue history of the westward migration of the American people 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific is full of amazing stories. None 
of these tales is more remarkable than the disaster which befell the 
Donner party of eighty-seven emigrants, bound for California in 
1846. Ordeal by Hunger, by G. R. Stewart (Cape, 12s. 6d.), is an 
account of the journey of this party from South Pass across the Interior 
Basin to the Sierra Nevada. The expedition, which was already 
late in starting, was further delayed by an ill-advised choice of route 
across the Great Salt Desert. This route was taken because it was 
believed to be a short cut. In actual fact the time of the journey 
was considerably lengthened, and all the cattle were lost in the crossing 
of the desert. It is worth noting that the path cut by the Donner 
expedition through the Wahsatch Mountains was later of great value 
to the Mormons and enabled them to establish a settlement in the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake very rapidly. The Donner party were 
held up by snow on the eastern side of the Sierra Nevada, and were 
compelled to winter in huts and tents. They endured the most 
terrible hardships; supplies of food ran out and they ate the hides 
of cattle. Finally they became cannibals and ate the bodies of their 
dead comrades. Mr. Eric Linklater rightly states in his Introduction 
to the volume that “this book is not suitable for weak stomachs, 
and a queasy reader may like it no better than a winter journey in a 
trawler.” 

The adventures of the various rescue parties and the story of the 
means by which 47 of the original 87 members of the expedition survived 
and crossed the mountains, is graphically told in this book. The whole 
work is based on a careful study of the manuscript and printed sources, 
and a full bibliography with notes is included in the volume. The 
book also contains some useful maps and illustrations. E. W. G. 


THE nineteen years 1852-71 which are covered by Mr. R. C. 
Binkley in his scholarly survey of Realism and Nationalism, 1852-71 
(Harper, 15s.), were a period of fundamental importance in the evolu- 
tion of modern Europe. The Crimean War shattered the European 
order as established in 1815. It is not surprising that most of the states- 
men of the countries concerned embarked upon it with the greatest 
reluctance and that negotiations to avert hostilities insensibly merged 
into negotiations to bring them to an end. The unification of Italy 
and Germany and the fall of the Second Empire profoundly altered the 
balance of power in Europe. Mr. Binkley has made no attempt to 
survey the period in detail but has confined his attention to certain 
factors which influenced the development of Europe as a whole. 
His first four chapters deal with the effects of scientific progress and 
materialism upon economics, literature, art and theology. There 
follow two chapters dealing with economic developments. The second 
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half of Mr. Binkley’s study is devoted to a consideration of international 
relations. The author considers that one of the main problems which 
faced Europe in 1852-71 was whether certain important regions were 
to develop on federal lines or were to be organi as unitary national 
States. He considers the projects for reforming the German Bund, 
for reorganising the Hapsburg Empire on a federal basis, and for 
establishing federations in Italy, the Balkans and Scandinavia. An 
interesting map opposite p. 182 illustrates these plans. But the unitary 
national State triumphed. Italy and Rumania became unitary States. 
The Hapsburg Empire was reorganised as a dual and not a federal 
monarchy. The German Empire, it is true, was a federation but it was 
a Bundesstaat rather than a Staatenbund and nothing had come of the 
plans for reforming the old Bund which would have kept the Austrian 
Germans within a German federation. It is perhaps not unnatural 
that an American scholar should stress the importance of the struggle 
in Europe between federalism and the unitary national State since 
this problem was so significant in the history of the United States in 
the ’sixties. But it would be just as easy to write about the struggle 
between Autocracy and Liberalism or between those who favoured 
the maintenance of the status quo and those who desired to destroy 
it. The appearance in a learned work of such expressions as “ bum- 
bailiff’ (p. 167) and “ unscrambling ” (p. 251) is unfortunate. On 
p. 327 “ Frantz” should be “ Franz.” W. O. H. 


AMERICAN historians are less likely to have pet Balkan nationalities 
than their European colleagues. Professor David Harris in A Diplo- 
matic History of the Balkan Crisis of 1875-1878: The First Year 
(Stanford University Press, 1936, $4; Milford, 18s.), has, indeed, 
“done work with the historian’s microscope rather than with the 
artist’s brush.” It is a compilation, with long quotations alike in 
text and footnotes, mainly from official documents regarding the 
attitude of Turkey, the Great Powers, Serbia and Montenegro towards 
the insurrection in the Herzegovina down to the entry of the two Serb 
principalities into war and the Reichstadt meeting with its ambiguous 
decisions, of which Russians and Austrians had different versions. 
A su at the ends of most chapters enables the reader to wander 
through this diplomatic labyrinth. While Disraeli was Turkophil 
and Derby undecided, Austria-Hungary, especially under a Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, was placed before the dilemma of not desiring more 
Slavs within the Dual Monarchy and of fearing the creation of a power- 
ful Jugoslav state outside it. Austria’s Dalmatian subjects, excited 
by the Emperor’s visit, naturally sympathised with their Herzegovin- 
ian brothers; the Austrian officials there, notably Rodich, were Slavs, 
the insurgents met in a Ragusan café and there were 50,000 refugees 
on Austrian territory. Russia’s interests and sympathies differed 
from Austrian, and she wanted to give a port to Montenegro, her 
re protégé, and Little Zvornik to Serbia. No one believed in 

urkish reforms. Serbia and Montenegro were rivals for the leader- 
ship of the Jugoslavs, and Prince Milan, personally favourable to 
peace, was forced into war by the Serbian war-party, and the competi- 
tion of Nicholas of Montenegro and of Peter Karageorgevich, head of 
the rival dynasty, who was leading a band of Bosnian insurgents. 
Diplomatic forecasts, read in the light of subsequent events, prove 
the slight knowledge of the prophets, confined within official circles. 
Such is the sneering report of a British secretary about the Serbian 
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aspiration “to become the head of a Southern Slavonia” (p. 104, 
n. 182)—an aspiration now realised. The author might have explained 
the historic origin, dating from the Ragusan Re ublic, of the Turkish 
enclave of Klek, the threatened closing of which was used as a lever 
by Austria. Stillman’s influence with the insurgents found a later 
parallel in that of his successor, Bourchier, at the time of the Balkan 
League. But the Illyrian Letters of a still more distinguished corres- 
ondent, Sir Arthur Evans, are omitted from the copious bibliography, 
although they contain the protests of an eye-witness against Consul 
Holmes’ reports. The reviewer’s history is cited in an old edition 
and his article on Bosnia has long been republished in book form. 
“ Erzegevina”’ (p. 402, ». 96) should be Erzegnovi; “‘irenic’’ and 
“ milling’ sound scarcely professorial. There is an_ interesting 
appendix on the career of Wesselitsky-Bojidarovich, that strange 
Herzegovinian adventurer, about whom Professor Seton-Watson 
has written. The book might have been condensed with advantage, 
but is a painstaking study. W. M. 


New Zealand: A Short History, by J. C. BraciEnore (Allen and 
Unwin. 3s. 6d.) is not quite adequately described by its title. It is 
really, as the preface explains, an essay—an essay on the origins and 
destiny of New Zealand, called forth by the events of the last five or 
six years, which are described in some detail. Read as such, it is well, 
even brilliantly done. It is true, indeed, that Dr. Beaglehole seems to 
wish us to stop and think, whilst his literary style moves so smoothly 
and so swiftly that it is difficult to stop at all; but those who agree 
with his interpretation—which is, broadly speaking, socialist, though 
not uncritically so—may think that an added merit. Even those who 
would challenge his interpretation cannot challenge many of his facts, 
though, as is inevitable, his sweeping judgments occasionally generalise 
about the whole of the country from the circumstances of a part of it. 
For instance, what Dr. Beaglehole says about the land regulations of 
Sir George Grey and the subsequent dominance of the large landholder 
does not really apply to the province of Otago.4 It would be unfair, 
however, to lay too much emphasis on such points of detail: the real 
point of importance is that here is an essay, not for the secondary 
school pupil, but for the teacher with some preliminary knowledge or 
the student of contemporary history, prepared with thought and 
written with imagination. May the next cyclical depression stimulate 
Dr. Beaglehole to produce a new and revised edition ! W. P. M. 


The Strange Death of Liberal England (Constable, 12s. 6d.). By his 
title, Mr. G. Dangerfield understands “‘ the various death of security and 
respectability.” “The true pre-war Liberalism,” he says, “ sup- 
ported as it still was in 1910 by Free Trade, a majority in Parliament, 
the ten commandments, and the illusion of Progress, can never return. 
It was killed, or it killed itself, in 1913.” 

From this point of view he describes and interprets the stormier 
passages of the years 1910-14 concentrating on three themes: Ireland, 
the Suffragettes and the troubles in Industry. In each he discerns a 
revolt against an “‘ established security.” In the “Tory Rebellion ” 
over Ireland it is a revolt against the century-old tradition of the 


_ | We South Islanders know that North Islanders like Mr, Beaglehole, par- 
ticularly amid the winds of Wellington, think of “‘ the chill, wind-swept snows of 
the south.” But English readers should not be misled into thinking this is 
normal Southern winter weather ! 
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“cautious phrase,” “‘ the respectable gesture ’’ and “ the considered 
display of reasonable emotions”; in the Militants, a feminine revolt 
against the “ moribund,” “ respectable ” and “ smothering ” security 
of nineteenth-century Woman; in Syndicalism and the strike-fever, a 
revolt against the complacent phrases “ honest labour bears a lovely 
face,” “to do my duty in that state of life unto which it shall please 
God to call me ” and all that they implied. 

This general devotion to violence was not, however, as contempo 
observers, especially foreigners, were inclined to believe, the sign of a 
nation and a democracy in decadence. “ It was not death which gave 
Imperial England such a disturbing appearance in the spring and 
summer of 1914.” It was, on the contrary, a new and an exuberant life. 

This thesis is undoubtedly interesting, but whether the concentra- 
tion on the years after 1910 is entirely justifiable or not is another 
matter. By chance, it is true, these three questions pushed to the 
front after 1910, but the Liberal England which the author has in 
mind was shaken at least thirty years earlier. Indeed, it was menaced 
so soon as the foundations of mid-Victorian prosperity began to 
crumble as they did with the appearance of powerful industrial rivals 
abroad and with the associated tendency of the foreigner to become 
imperialist. Nor, on the other hand, did this Liberal England actually 
die in 1913. Its death was a slow process, and it had still some vitality 
which was to be sapped by the Great War and even by post-war 
developments. The British people has never been wont to demolish 
and rebuild on sudden impulse the foundations of its political and 
social order. 

Mr. Dangerfield is, however, to be congratulated on a bold essa 
in interpretation which may profitably be read and pondered by all 
interested in pre-war England. J. E. T. 


WE have also received the following books and pamphlets :—The 
Development of Roman Coinage by J. G. Milne (Blackwell, ls. 6d.), A 
Select Bibliography of English Genealogy by H. G. Harrison (London, 
Phillimore, 7s. 6d.), which consists of lists of the chief printed sources 
useful for amateur genealogists and local historians and is a very handy 
guide, Three Inventories of Pictures in the Collections of Henry VIII and 
Edward VI, edited by W. A. Shaw (Courtauld Institute, 3s.)—the first 
volume of a series of texts for students of art history—which contains 
the text of inventories for 1542 (from one of the Miscellaneous Books 
of the Augmentations Office) and for 1547 and 1549 (from Harleian 
MS. 1419), printed in parallel columns to show their relationship; 
Professor E. Barker’s Oliver Cromwell and the English People (C.U.P., 
3s. 6d.), the basis of which was a lecture delivered to the Friedrich 
Sthamer Gesellschaft in Hamburg; a reprint of James Mill’s An Essay 
on Government (C.U.P., 38. 6d.), edited by Professor Barker; H. 
Nicolson, The Meaning of Prestige, being the Rede Lecture for 1937 
delivered in the University of Cambridge (C.U.P., 2s.); Bremen und 
Nord Europa, edited by H. Entholt and L. Benton, the first part of a 
collection of original documents illustrating Bremen trade in the early 
modern period (Weimar, Verlag Hermann Bohlaus, 4.80 R.M.); E. 
Gianturco, Joseph de Maistre and Giambattista Vico, a thesis on the 
Italian roots of De Maistre’s political culture (Columbia University 
Press) ; A Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Jeremy Bentham in the Library 
of University College, London, compiled by A. T. Milne (Univ. College, 
London, 2s. 6d.). 








